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Take These Questions on Your Vacation 


A capable, sincere and disturbed person wrote a letter recently in which he 
raised a basic question and a number of subsidiary questions. A portion of his letter 
was as follows: 


“What is there in religious education today? ... What are its basic problems? 
Has it found itself? What is its real nature? ... 


When religious education tackled basic problems in the home, in the com- 
munity, in relation to culture, it was vital. Why is it not creative in the home 
today? . . . Is it too divisive for community action? Is it molding culture today 
or does the current culture set the pattern for religious education? Can religious 
educators state the basic problems which religious education is seeking to answer 
today? ... 


There have been times when religious education caught the imagination of 
leaders, when these persons considered it as essential to the new day toward which 
they were working. Then religious education was integrated with life. It was life. 
Today where is it in relation to the public school? It seems to be the problem child. 
Is it sectarian, divisive, and concerned about itself or is it inclusive, unitive and con- 
cerned about abundant living for mankind? Are religious educators aware of 
their places in the total pattern? ... 


Can religious educators state precisely what religious education is? There 
seems to be a conflict between religious education and theology. Do religious edu- 
cators know the problems of today? Have they grappled with the nature of man? 
Are they educators? Are they religious? ... 


I have always thought and still believe that religious education is sine quo non. 
Yes, I have thought there were sound methods of educating people to live religiously. 
And I have thought there was a fellowship of religious educators . . . 


If this letter is not too broad, your comments will be appreciated . . .” 


The vacation period is an appropriate time to insert this letter. Take these 
problems along with you when you are away from your job. If your vacation 
is well used you may find answers to some of these questions. Have a creative vaca- 
tion and come back to your job as a religious educator in the fullest sense of the term. 


Editorial Committee 
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TWO APPROACHES TO THE 


Church School Curriculum 


EDITH HUNTER 
Mansfield, Massachusetts 


T IS PAINFULLY clear that most of our 
religious education has not been effec- 
tive. The young people who have attended 
our church schools do not seem unusually 
sensitive to the beauty and wonder of this 
world, they are not spiritually mature, nor 
are they dynamos for social justice. On an- 
other level, they are not biblically literate nor 
aware of being “ambassadors of Jesus Christ.” 
There is something radically wrong. Two 
of our Protestant denominations in particu- 
lar, the Presbyterian and the Unitarian, are 
trying to meet this situation with some 
thoroughgoing analysis and subsequent re- 
form. As might be expected, however, these 
two denominations, at the opposite poles of 
Protestantism, present interesting contrasts 
in their attempt to provide an adequate and 
effective new curriculum in religious educa- 
tion. 

The Presbyterians have been working seven 
years, as authorized by the General Assembly, 
to develop a unified curriculum. Dr. James 
Smart has been Editor-in-chief since 1944. 
This curriculum was put into actual use on 
October Ist, 1948. Except for the maga- 
zines, which will have continually new con- 
tent, this material will be used, as is, for a 
nine year trial period. The Unitarians have 
been working out their new curriculum for 
twelve years, under the editorship of Sophia 
Lyon Fahs. Some of the materials have been 
in use several years, and new books are ap- 
pearing right along. 

In both instances, there are carefully 
thought out theories that lie back of the prac- 
tical materials that are being introduced. I 
have chosen to compare and comment on one 
or two articles that present the philosophies 
of the two editors. Because both editors have 
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worked closely with committees in the de- 
velopment of these curricula, the philosophies 
should not be understood as those of just the 
editors. They are, rather, the fruit of group 
thinking, and because “officially authorized,” 
symbolic of the point of view of these two 
denominations. I am not attempting, except 
in one instance, to analyse the degree to which 
these philosophies are carried out in the actual 
materials. 

As a basis for my discussion I have used 
two pamphlets by Dr. Smart, one, The Church 
Must Teach or Die, and another, that has the 
general title of the whole curriculum, Chris- 
tian Faith and Life, A Program For Church 
and Home. In discussing Mrs. Fahs’ point 
of view I have used her leaflet A New Min- 
istry to Children, in which she presents the 
philosophy of the Unitarian program. It is a 
study in contrasts to read these pamphlets 
concurrently. 

For Dr. Smart, our failure in the past has 
been due, in part, to our methods and in 
part to a negative objective, ie., just keeping 
the boys and girls out of trouble by keeping 
them in Sunday School. Instead of this, he 
says, we must recognize religious education 
as the positive thing it is. He urges us to 
turn back, to return to the Bible, with new 
vigor, new enthusiasm and new seriousness. 
The truth is there, where it has always been. 

For Mrs. Fahs, part of our ineffectualness 
in the past has been in our methods, part in 
our materials, part in our aims. We have 
shoved the children into the church basement, 
sat them down on hard little chairs for half 
an hour on Sunday, and expected them to 
stand up religious. We have given them a 
Book to read or listen to that, at best, is under- 
stood by few adults. We have tried to get our 
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children to play at grown-up religion. This 
is all wrong, she says, and she urges us to 
mend our ways before it is too late. Children 
should have a religious education that chal- 
lenges them, that is up to date, that can be 
real to them when young, and intellectually 
respectable at every stage of their develop- 
ment. She urges us to go forward, to gird 
up our loins for a crusade in which new 
truths are being discovered. 

What of the specific philosophies of reli- 
gion of these two editors? Dr. Smart can 
justly be said to adhere to a Christian meta- 
physical position. Experience, as it has come 
to him, apparently is best interpreted in 
terms of traditional Christian theology. But 
Christian theologies have differed greatly 
from one another so one must ask what 
brand of Christian theology it is that Mr. 
Smart assumes “the church must teach, or 
die.” Perhaps it may best be described as 
neo-orthodox Christianity. The terms and 
phrases, “despair,” “sin,” “once for all,” “the 
extremity of our need,” “the decisive truth,” 
“man’s separation from God,” etc., are scat- 
tered liberally throughout his writing. Not 
only does he seem to embrace the central 
concepts of neo-orthodoxy, but, naturally 
enough, he shares also its critical attitude to- 
ward liberalism, progressive education and 
scientism. 

As for Mrs. Fahs, her metaphysics is defi- 
nitely an experimental one. Life as she un- 
derstands it, has not been interpreted to our 
full satisfaction in terms of traditional 
Christianity. She has abandoned many of 
the traditional concepts, sources of revelation 
and modes of thought. This is not an easy 
thing to do, since new modes of thought are 
not invented at will, but are somehow “born,” 
and need time to mature. They do not lend 
themselves to communication easily. Mrs. 
Fahs is clearly as far to the theological left 
as Dr. Smart is to the theological right. If 
one is reminded of Barth and Brunner when 
reading Dr. Smart, one is reminded of Berg- 
son, Whitehead and S. A. Alexander when 
reading Mrs. Fahs. She sometimes describes 
her own metaphysics as dynamic naturalism. 
She is as logically within the Unitarian fold 
as Dr. Smart is within the Presbyterian. 
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Knowing the general framework of their 
thought, the specific differences and the im- 
plications of these differences can perhaps 
be brought out by asking both of these edi- 
tors, “What is the objective of religious edu- 
cation?” Dr. Smart says categorically, “it is 
the training of youth for active, aggressive 
Christian discipleship.” For him, a Christian 
disciple is a person who (a) has a “new life,” 
and (b) is himself a missionary, going forth 
to make other Christian disciples. He be- 
lieves that Jesus was not interested in found- 
ing a new religion or continuing an old one, 
but that Jesus knew that “what the world 
needs is not just a higher religion and mo- 
rality, but a ‘new life’ centered no longer in 
self, but in God.” To become a Christian 
means to enter into this new relationship with 
God. What makes this new relationship pos- 
sible, two things, repentance and Jesus Christ. 
Where is Jesus Christ known? Only in the 
Scripture. Therefore, Bible study is the main 
task of the church school. Through a mean- 
ingful study of the Bible the student can come 
to know Jesus Christ, repent, enter into a 
new relationship with God, and so gain a 
“new life.” 

What is the objective of religious educa- 
tion for Mrs. Fahs? It is to teach how to 
put religious and ethical qualities into all 
kinds of experience. And life, she says, be- 
comes religious and ethical “when some new 
light is seen, when some deeper appreciation 
is felt, when some larger outlook is gained, 
when some nobler purpose is formed, when 
some task is well done.” God is not known 
only or primarily in one Book. Children 
should be encouraged to search for a better 
faith, and a way to a higher morality than 
traditional Christianity has as yet expressed. 
She is eager to use any kind of first hand 
experience in this process of discovery; to use 
a wide range of written sources of man’s 
spiritual adventuring, and material of any 
kind that may awaken deeper insights in 
the searcher after truth. 

These very different views of the objec- 
tive of religious education involve two very 
different theories about God. Dr. Smart’s 
God is the “wholly other,” the God, high and 
lifted up, before whom man is very small in- 
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deed. Man is separated from this God by 
an almost infinite chasm. If a bond is to 
be formed between God and man, it must 
be formed by God’s gracious offer, to a 
repentant man. God is not an object to be 
discovered, conquered, and manipulated, but 
a subject with whom one must enter into a 
relationship, a relationship that is always 
under threat of being broken, by a God who 
refuses to be . This is the God of 
Ezekiel, the God who does what he does be- 
cause he is God, and that is always sufficient 
reason. It is the God of Franz Kafka, so 
magnificently depicted in The Castle, at one 
moment utterly inaccessible, at the next mo- 
ment undeservedly available. This is God, 
who came once for all in Jesus Christ. 

This is not the God of Mrs. Fahs. Just as 
separateness symbolized the relation of God 
and man for Dr. Smart, so unity symbolizes 
it for her. “Natural man” does not need 
to repent to enter into a relationship with 
God, he is unchangingly bound to God, part 
of God. God is in the natural order and per- 
haps outside of it too, although we can never 
know absolutely. But we are surely in God 
and God is in us. By undertstanding our- 
selves, we understand God better. He is 
certainly not wholly other, and he is not ap- 
parently arbitrary, even the little we see of 
Him. Man is humble before God, not be- 
cause of his own sin and separation from 
God, but because the discoverable Universe 
is so wonderful and awe inspiring, and be- 
cause man knows how partial all his knowl- 
edge is. The living Universe, of which God 
is the Creative Mind of Soul, “asks us to help 
her to improve,” an idea which is probably 
unthinkable to Dr. Smart. It is interesting to 
note that when Mrs. Fahs uses the personal 
pronoun in relation to God or the Universe, 
she is as apt to use the feminine pronoun as 
the masculine. 

A practical difference that should logically 
result from these theologies gives one pause. 
If Dr. Smart really believes that we should 
teach our children that God is a Sovereign 
whose ways are not our ways, then this doc- 
trine should be taught to the beginners (on 
their level of understanding of course) as 
well as to the older children. Dr. Smart him- 
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self says, “The simplest kindergarten story 
has a certain doctrine implicit in it, and it is 
of the greatest importance that it should be 
the right doctrine. At each age level there 
must be building up a consistent interpreta- 
tion of God . . .” 

Actually, for two reasons, it should not be 
difficult to make the God who is “high and 
lifted up” real to small children. In the 
first place, every child is born into a world 
that confronts him as a “booming, buzzing, 
confusion,” and secondly, the main recurring 
point of contact with this world, ie, the 
parent, is himself more than likely to be un- 
predictable in his actions. It is well known 
that a child’s idea of God has most of its 
reality in the persons of his father and 
mother. Added to this is the fact that Chris- 
tianity makes the father relationship central 
(at least Protestant Christianity) and the 
father is even more mysterious to the child 
than the mother, since the latter is seen often 
during the day to be almost predictable in 
her unpredictableness. Few fathers take the 
time to bring their world and their child’s 
world onto a level where real communica- 
tion is possible. 

Thus a child’s world and the adult world 
can very easily stand in a “wholly other” re- 
lationship. Kierkegaard and Kafka are two 
men who had an acute awareness of the 
sovereign nature of God, and it has often 
been pointed out that the earthly fathers of 
these two men had strikingly similar relation- 
ships with their sons. The fathers were 
sovereign and the sons their restless subjects. 
If it is the Heavenly Father parallel of these 
two tormented men we wish to teach, let 
us do it in earnest. It will only effect the 
basic personality structure of our children 
and play a real part in their religious think- 
ing if taught as early as possible. The three 
year olds offer a fertile field for the seeds of 
neo-orthodoxy. 

But, (and here I am commenting on the 
actual Presbyterian curriculum material), the 
manual and the My Book series that are pro- 
vided for use at the nursery age level do not 
seem consistent with neo-orthodox theology. 
They are incidentally Methodist publications 
and not new materials. But if one studies 
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them one finds modern nursery school tech- 
niques adjusted to the church school situa- 
tion. In fact, the manual is recommended as 
supplementary material in the Unitarian cur- 
riculum list. The stories for the children 
reveal the same type of dependable, discover- 
able, God of this Universe that appears in 
the Unitarian curriculum. The approach is 
slightly more authoritarian than that of Mrs. 
Fahs, but not extreme. In the manual the 
teachers and parents are urged to handle the 
child in such a way as to develop a sense of 
security and a feeling of at-homeness in the 
world. The developmental philosophy of 
child guidance is followed, by and large. 
Such materials do not seem to me to lay an 
appropriate foundation for neo-orthodox 
theology. If the three year old is taught that 
God is found in nature, at what age is he 
taught, that on the contrary, there is a vast 
difference between the God of nature and 
the God made known uniquely through Jesus 
Christ? If the teacher is urged to let the three 
year old child develop naturally and spon- 
taneously, at what age is this same teacher 
supposed to view the child as a “proud and 
sin-entangled self,” a self that stands in need 
of a “new life?” If one goal of the teacher 
of the three year olds is to develop a sense of 
security in the children, when is the teacher to 
begin to teach the appropriateness of an at- 
titude of fear and trembling? 

This situation reveals a dilemma. Can we 
use the new methods shown us by modern 
educational psychology to teach the dogmas 
of revealed theology? Can we teach the old 
truths in a new way? Dr. Smart thinks we can. 
He wants to avoid the pitfalls of the Bible- 
centered curriculum on the one hand, and 
of the child-centered, on the other. He calls 
his the Christ-centered. He says that the 
advocates of the Bible-centered curriculum 
were right in teaching the Bible, but failed 
to realize that the content of the teaching is 
not just a body of fact, but a person, Jesus, 
who can be convincing to an individual only 
as he is made real to him. To make Jesus 
real, Dr. Smart says, we must meet the child 
where he is, on his level of understanding. 
To do this, the best of what the advocates of 
the child-centered curriculum have urged 





must be utilized. But he is extremely critical 
of any curriculum in which “the self-develop- 
ment of the pupil . . . becomes the organizing 
principle and the goal of the process.” The 
findings of modern educational psychology 
will help the teacher to know how to do the 
most effective job, but they cannot tell him 
what to teach. Dr. Smart finds that “the 
fact that much of the work of the educational 
psychologists has proceeded from a human- 
istic rather than a Christian philosophy of 
life, makes some of its most dogmatic con- 
clusions unacceptable.” 

Is the relation between what one teaches 
and how one teaches accidental? Can we 
use the methods that experimental science 
finds effective in education, to teach dogmas 
that have been arrived at non-experimentally? 
Mrs. Fahs says we definitely cannot make this 
combination. “The old ways of religious 
education . . . fitted the faith of dogma and 
authority and evangelism.” The new ways 
fit an experimental faith. There is a hiatus 
between revealed truth and truth gathered 
from everyday experience. Somewhere, if 
revealed truth is to be taught, this hiatus must 
be bridged, a leap of faith taken, and “THUS 
SAITH” substituted for “I find.” Can this 
have any other effect on the child than to 
cast doubt on the validity of his own search- 
ings and his own findings? Mrs. Fahs says, 
“it is misleading for a child to be taught that 
someone else had a special way of discovering 
God or of hearing His voice, not open to 
all others on equal terms.” 

Dr. Smart of course finds fault with the 
humanistic premises of many modern stu- 
dents of education because of his view of 
man, a traditional Christian view. He sug- 
gests that at his best, man is complacent and 
proud. Actually man’s situation is hopeless, 
but fortunately for man, apart from Christ he 
cannot even see his predicament, nor there- 
fore try to remedy it. “In Christ there is un- 
veiled both the extremity of our need and 
the adequacy of the remedy which God has 
supplied.” This is of course metaphysical 
man who is in such dire need. It means also 
metaphysical child. Dr. Smart says that the 
answer to the need must have “its source 
in the Gospel.” I should imagine that Mrs. 
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Fahs would say that students of child develop- 
ment do not find the child ( whatever that is) 
in any such situation. Children have hun- 
dreds of needs, depending on age, culture, 
class, color, and unique situation. There is very 
little sense in talking about she answer to the 
need. It is very clear to students of cultural 
anthropology that at the present moment 
there is little, if anything, that can be said 
about “man” apart from any specific cultural 
context. There are as yet no norms that 
seem scientifically sound when applied 
across cultures. What we can say about man, 
if anything can be said that is meaningful, 
must result from a study of men, and not from 
revelation. 

The situation that man is in, according to 
Dr. Smart, vitally affects his knowledge and 
his actions. He believes that prior to re- 
demption all of our knowing is infused with 
error. “There is no true knowledge of God, 
and no true understanding of any aspect of 
human life except as it is revealed in Jesus 
Christ.” Carried to its logical conclusion, 
this would imply that we must have Christian 
mathematics, Christian symbolic logic and 
Christian chemistry, as well as Christian an- 
thropology, Christian ethics and Christian 
theology. If one takes seriously the idea that 
outside of the Christian circle there can only 
be faulty perception, then one must of course 
draw warily on the fruits of non-Christian 
cultures. For Mrs. Fahs, the knowledge of 
non-Christians is not vitiated, and the fruits 
of their experience are of as much worth as 
those of the ancient Jews or early Christians. 
The scientific findings of theists, atheists 
and humanists are all valuable. 

Closely connected with the fact of man’s 
erroneously knowing self, is the fact of man’s 
corrupted moral self. Neo-orthodoxy as- 
sumes as one of its arch foes, moralism. A 
moralist believes that with ethical sensitivity 
and moral effort he can control his actions 
so as to make himself a better person, and 
possibly the world a better place. This is 
a point of view very congenial to the Uni- 
tarian doctrine of “salvation by character,” a 
doctrine quoted approvingly by Mrs. Fahs 
in her leaflet. This is anathema to Dr. Smart. 
If man, apart from Christ, is mentally and 


morally confused, how can he escape from 
a vicious circle of misinformation and wrong 
choices, and save himself? For Dr. Smart, 
Jesus Christ is the author of salvation, and “it 
is God who teaches, guides, enlightens and 
redeems . . . all our human endeavors are 
secondary and conditional upon His activity.” 
Indeed, character that is not specifically 
Christian character, is marred by the perva- 
sive shadow of corruption that falls on 
everything that man apart from Christ does. 
Because man has won it by his own effort, 
it leads necessarily to pride. A man who 
has Christian character, on the other hand, 
knows it is the gift of God, undeserved, 
graciously given. Dr. Smart feels that too 
much emphasis on character training is dan- 
gerous, because it leads away from the Chris- 
tion faith toward a general cultural ideal. 
Mrs. Fahs would probably find no fault with 
a general cultural ideal. For her, character is 
the very desirable end-product of hard work 
by parents, society and each individual. 

Both Dr. Smart and Mrs. Fahs are eager 
that children shall come to see all men as 
brothers, and transcend barriers of race, class 
and nation. For Dr. Smart, an inter-racial, 
inter-class and international church is the 
logical outcome of the fact that God is the 
Father of us all, and that Jesus Christ died for 
all men. If you really believe these things, 
he says, you have to be inclusive. It is rather 
interesting to note, however, that for Dr. 
Smart, the major norm for measuring the 
reality of a person’s Christian commitment 
is his evangelical fervor. Are not the most 
evangelical those that most truly believe that 
Jesus died for all? Yet is it not true, that 
evangelism and social liberalism usually oc- 
cur in an inverse ratio? Logically, what Dr. 
Smart says should follow, but it doesn’t. Why? 

It is the hope of Dr. Smart that the teach- 
ing of a consistent doctrine starting in kin- 
dergarten will result in a group of Christians 
who know what they believe, and act coura- 
geously on the basis of those beliefs. He feels 
that in spite of the very real problems that 
stand in the way of intelligent Bible reading, 
with consecrated effort the obstacles can be 
hurdled and a coherent, pertinent and eter- 
nally valid message be heard resoundingly 
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through its pages. He is certain that if Chris- 
tians will relate this body of Biblical teaching 
to their everyday experiences they will emerge 
with a fairly uniform, fairly revolutionary 
ethical pattern. Most important of all, this 
ethic will transcend the interests of class, race 
and nation, because the norms are derived 
from Scripture and not from our own particu- 
lar culture. Unless we stick to Scriptural 
norms, “the way is opened for the church to 
be used as an instrument for supporting and 
propagating some phase of contemporary so- 
ciety or a national heritage or the general 
values of a civilization.” 

Mrs. Fahs would heartily agree that there 
are enormous problems that lie in the way 
of intelligent Bible reading today, but she 
would not agree that any amount of scholarly 
and devout Bible study will cause one to 
emerge with a clear cut doctrine culled from 
its pages. There are varieties of ethic con- 
doned by Yahweh; there are men of little 
moral integrity that find favor in His sight. 
This is not due to the whims of an inscrutable 
God, but to the fact that man’s ideas of right 
and wrong change, and have changed all 
down through history. If concepts of right 
and wrong not only change but even contra- 
dict each other within the covers of the Bible, 
why should they not have changed in the 
two thousand years since the Bible? Mrs. 
Fahs says, “A better way of living is some- 
thing to be experimented with, to be created 
daily, by each in his particular circumstances 
with his peculiar gifts and limitations.” 

For her, God being in and of us all, in- 
clusiveness is of the essence. She seriously 
questions whether a Bible that continually 
talks of a chosen people is the best possible 
vehicle of tolerance and democracy. Are 
there not more effective Bibles for these les- 
sons? There is certainly much in the various 
Old Testament gods, the developing picture 
of Yahweh, that has contributed, and still 
does for the biblically semi-literate, to racial 
arrogance and exclusive philosophies. The 
New Testament lends itself more readily to 
inter-racialism and equalitarianism, but even 
there the picture is not clear cut, nor the mes- 
sage unequivocal. Why not turn to materials 
and first-hand experiences that are unequivo- 
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cal in their meaning, and have the added ad- 
vantage of being readily understandable? The 
Unitarian curriculum makes use of books in- 
volving Negroes, share-croppers, migrant 
workers, etc. 

Is it likely that the curriculum materials 
produced in the light of these philosophies 
will help us do a better job of leading our 
children into religious maturity? This ques- 
tion can not of course be completely answered 
until a careful study has been made of the 
actual materials. Do these really carry out 
the philosophies, and how do they effect the 
children that are using them? 

Both of the editors in their statements deal 
with other issues than those involving the 
preparation and use of written materials. 
Both stress the fact that an improved curricu- 
lum will be ineffectual unless more time is 
given to religious education. This can be 
done either through a longer Sunday class 
period, which Mrs. Fahs believes is essential, 
or by more materials for home use, which 
Dr. Smart urges. The Presbyterian curricu- 
lum, in particular, has been developed with 
this home-church cooperation in mind. Both 
editors believe that religious education should 
be considered a life-long process, not some- 
thing just for children. They are agreed on 
the importance of accuracy and first-class 
workmanship in the preparation of their 
materials, and of hard-working, trained teach- 
ers to use them. 

Mrs. Fahs is insistent on the need for im- 
proved class-room facilities and space. Dr. 
Smart makes the statement, which seems to 
me extreme, that “any good educational pro- 
cedure can be used anywhere, under any cir- 
cumstances, by a process of intelligent adap- 
tation.” He says that the materials in the 
new curriculum have been set up with the 
fact in mind that “more than half of our 
Churches have not more than one room, 
other than the sanctuary, where teaching can 
be done. The lessons, though graded, are 
prepared for us in.a one-room church.” I 
do not think that Dr. Smart means this state- 
ment to apply to the nursery and kinder- 
garten groups, since the manual he recom- 
mends stresses the necessity of space, room to 
run about in, and large equipment for the 
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younger children. But even in the next age 
groups it seems unrealistic to think that an 
adequate job can be done in a room with five 
or six other classes going on. If the churches 
can’t provide adequate housing for their 
church schools, either they should experiment 
with using private homes and other available 
buildings, or they should be honest and stop 
trying to do an educational job. If it is true 
that “the church must teach or die,” then 
spacious educational facilities are more vital 
than an elaborate sanctuary. 

But, with all these precautionary remarks 
in mind, let us return to the question of 
evaluation. Is it likely that going back to 
the Bible under the conditions suggested by 
Dr. Smart will be effective? The question is 
irrelevant if one shares his premises. If God 
came, once for all in Jesus Christ, if his com- 
ing is essential to our salvation, and if he is 
known in the Scripture and nowhere else, 
then we have no choice but to return to the 
Bible. Yet it seems to me strangely arrogant, 
especially for persons who genuinely stress 
their own inadequacies and God’s inscrutable 
ways, to say boldly that the God of Jesus 
Christ can be known only in the Bible, and 
that shat God “would be unknown among 
men if it were not for the Scriptures.” Either 
this is merely an excellent example of what 
logicians call begging the question, or else it 
is an assertion that limits God’s freedom in 
a very decisive way. Who are we to confine 
God within the covers of a book, especially 
at such times as this? The prophets have 
always had to “save God from His friends,” 
the vested interests of religion, that try to 
render Him harmless by encasing Him in 
lifeless words. Once the words had life, it is 
true, and Dr. Smart is confident that they 
can again, if we will let them strike us with 
the full force that is in them. But, I believe, 
that except for some seminary students, some 
ministers, and a few lay people, they will 
never strike “sharply” again. This is not 
because of any impotence in God, or sin in 
man, but for perfectly understandable rea- 
sons. 

The Bible talks of far away things. The 
modes of thought, the political and social 
forces at work, the problems that troubled 
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men’s spirits, and all the intangibles that 
contribute to the meaningfulness of a body 
of writing, are strange to us today. If we 
really wish to read the Bible intelligently we 
need expert guidance and an enormous 
amount of time and patience. For most 
people, neither the guidance nor the time 
is available. Thus the Bible is not a loud 
speaker but a muffler for the voice of God 
today, and the power of justice and righteous- 
ness is weakened. 

What would happen in our white middle 
class churches if we regularly heard the story 
of the Good Jew or the Good Negro, in- 
stead of the Good Samaritan? We can ad- 
mire the latter wholeheartedly, although we 
ostracize his modern counter part. Our pres- 
ent social problems are too crucial for us to 
waste valuable energy trying to make the 
Bible relevant. The prophets spoke in the 
language of their own day. Jesus taught 
through parables that struck home because 
they were in metaphor taken from everyday 
life. It is indeed ironic that these same 
parables, once so crystal clear, are set up as 
sacred, having become so esoteric in mean- 
ing that scholars can dispute voluminously 
over the meaning of their various details. 
(For example, the parable of the mustard 
seed. ) 

It seems to me idolatrous to insist that God 
can be known through only one channel, 
especially when that channel is an untraveled 
one in contemporary society. When will 
men cease trying to hold God safely in line 
with feast days, burnt offerings, Bibles? It 
is of course not the desire of Dr. Smart that 
we be defenders of the status quo. He wants 
us to be stirred up, and thinks that there is 
real dynamite inside the covers of the Bible. 
Like Kiekegaard, he is impatient with smug, 
self-satisfied Christians. But I believe, for 
the reasons cited, that the Bible just cannot 
do the job. 

One reason Dr. Smart is so wary of aban- 
doning Scripture is that he believes, as men- 
tioned earlier, that it’s use safeguards us from 
setting up any of our own ideals and norms 
as ultimate, thus saving the church from be- 
coming nothing but a bulwark of contem- 
porary society. But there are two fallacies in 
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this. First of all, the safeguard hasn’t worked 
since a bulwark of society is just exactly what 
the church usually is, especially the Protestant 
church. Secondly, the safeguard isn’t really 
there. Simply because Scriptural norms are 
not derived from our culture does not mean 
that they are not derived from any culture. 
All biblical norms reflect the periods that 
they were a part of, either by defending the 
status quo, or by challenging certain in- 
justices in what was for them the contem- 
porary scene. 

It would be very nice to have an a-temporal, 
supra-cultural code of ethics, but the fact is 
that we don’t. No one has. Truth does not 
come out of the clouds, engraved in stone, to 
be accepted as is, eternally relevant, eternally 
valid. The truths we live by are the fruit of 
the experience of our fathers and of our- 
selves. Just as the ancient Jew had to work 
out what he ought to do as regards his neigh- 
bor’s ox and his neighbor's ass, his maid ser- 
vant and his man servant, so we must wrestle 
with such problems as what is right or wrong 
as regards the atom bomb. We can only 
pray that the answers we arrive at will not 
be too largely determined by the fact that 
we are the strong ones, we have the bomb, 
etc. Unfortunately we have no Tower of 
Babel that we can climb and so get the per- 
spective of the gods. We can only see in 
part. 

So my conclusion must be that I do not 
think that Dr. Smart's aim of producing 
aggressive Christian disciples, who in turn 
might create a more just society, can be 
realized by using his approach. But, at the 
same time, I am not satisfied to cast aside 
the neo-orthodox exhortation to return to 
the Bible as wholly unfortunate, and to be 
dismissed as an unaccountable throwback. 
The real reason, I believe, for making such 
extravagant claims for the essentialness of the 
Bible, the uniqueness of Jesus, etc., lies in 
their grasp of something valid and real that 
they have experienced, but misinterpreted. 
It is hard to express clearly, and I shall only 
suggest briefly what I mean. 

In their attempt to emphasize that God is 
not to be manipulated, not to be understood 
like a law in physics and used, those who 
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share this point of view often employ an 
“artistic” device, distortion. They can do 
this in several ways. They may, like Barth 
and Brunner, distort language, taking words 
that have fairly well agreed on meanings, and 
redefine them in new, sometimes contra- 
dictory ways. The laws of logic are distaste- 
ful to these men, and they twist and turn in 
an attempt to escape, in an attempt to ex- 
press something “greater than logic.” Thus 
paradox and dialectical thinking loom large. 
Or, they may, like Kierkegaard and Kafka, 
draw a distorted picture of gods, so that 
God becomes positively arbitrary, crafty in 
his escapes, a trickster that traps man, proud 
man who thinks he can trap God into being 
known. This device conveys the idea of 
the “otherness” of God, especially well. 

If one takes many of the statements of 
Barth and Brunner literally they can be 
shown to be illogical and internally contra- 
dictory. J. B. Pratt has done this admirably 
in Can We Keep The Faith? Likewise, a study 
of the nature of God, as depicted by Kierke- 
gaard and Kafka, does not lead one to un- 
qualified devotion; it is especially at vari- 
ance with a view of a discoverable and de- 
pendable God, with which I am in sympathy. 
And yet, I must confess, I get a thrill from 
reading Kierkegaard and Kafka, and there 
are vast numbers who have been fascinated 
by Barth and Brunner. Why? Because, I 
believe, their writings are a kind of poetry, 
poetry that expresses something important, 
something about reality that has to be looked 
at obliquely, so to speak. The mere fact, 
however, that Kafka, who was a Jew (though 
an admirer of Kierkegaard) saw this aspect 
of reality as clearly as any Christian, seems 
to me added evidence of the fact that this 
way of looking at God is not a prerogative of 
the Christian revelation, but a type of aware- 
ness, open to all, that demands a poetic, non- 
discursive form for its adequate expression. 

Another clue to the fact that what we 
are dealing with here is an art form, is the 
oft-noted emphasis on the unique role of 
Jesus and the essential character of the Bible. 
The Story of Salvation is a great play, and, 
as with any great play, every line, every action, 
every character is essential, no detail can be 




















altered. There could be no Hamlet without 
Hamlet, no Story of Salvation, without Jesus. 
But the neo-orthodox spoil it all by asking us 
to believe it literally, instead of understand- 
ing that it is a drama to which the category 
of literal truth does not apply. It is as if 
Kafka asked us literally to believe The Castle. 

The question we must ask ourselves is this; 
if there is something about God that needs 
to be expressed in the way these men have 
chosen, how should it effect our curriculum 
materials? I do not know exactly, but I do 
not believe that it means we must teach the 
Christian story of salvation as literally true. 

In closing, I will turn briefly to a con- 
sideration of Mrs. Fahs’ philosophy. A cur- 
riculum based on her philosophy has, first 
of all, the advantage of using materials that 
do not have to be “translated” to be mean- 
ingful. This is all to the good, I believe, and 
increases the possibility of the curriculum be- 
ing an effective means of producing spirit- 
ually mature and socially sensitive men and 
women. 

But there are problems here too. Mrs. 
Fahs mentions, for instance, in several places, 
that God is not just in the good, but in the 
evil as well, in Hitler as well as Beethoven. 
God is not perfect goodness, waging an eter- 
nal battle against the powers of darkness; the 
good is ever in the process of being created 
out of the stuff of all experience. There is 
nothing that lies wholly outside of God and 
can be called wholly evil. This is a meta- 
physical assertion. In this same area, on the 
level of methodology, she suggests that good 
and evil are no longer the useful concepts for 
guiding behaviour that they once were. People 
are helped more by understanding why they 
act in certain ways, than by being preached 
at and called sinners. The pastor, as well as 
the psychologist, is finding that a discovery of 
the causes for action must precede any fruit- 
ful changes in behaviour patterns. 
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I find several difficulties here. If all evil 
is part of God, or the good struggling to be 
born, how does that affect our actions. Do 
we fight that evil, guide it, or just what do 
we do? This question could only be answered 
meaningfully in terms of a specific situation, 
as for instance the Hitler movement. A 
second, very familiar difficulty that her 
analysis suggests is the following. If we 
substitute the concept of sickness or mal- 
adjustment for sin, and the concepts of health, 
and enlightenment for salvation and repent- 
ance, what do we mean when we talk about 
salvation by character; what happens to the 
concepts praise and blame? 

These substitutions may be legitimate 
and sound, but they highlight a dilemma that 
is confronting some church people at the 
present time on the alcohol issue. The medi- 
cal world says alcoholism is a disease, and 
that the alcoholic is a sick man not a sinner. 
If the alcoholic is sick, why not the adulterer, 
the thief, and the murderer? The prediction 
of Dostoyevsky seems to have come true; 
“humanity will proclaim by the lips of their 
sages that there is no crime, and therefore no 
sin, there is only hunger” . . . or, in this case, 
sickness. 

Finally, Mrs. Fahs’ philosophy suggests a 
problem touched on earlier. The life of the 
spirit demands the insights or the form of 
apprehension of the myth. But, for reasons 
that seem to me entirely valid, Mrs. Fahs 
questions the finality of the Christian myth. 
A new myth can not be “called up” out of 
the void. The alternative is to be eclectic in 
the appreciation of the best of the great 
myths. Can this result in a rich spiritual life? 
I doubt it, since eclecticism and fervor do not 
combine easily. In the words of Mrs. Fahs, 
“the heart must be wedded to reason,” but 
the heart must have imagery and a song to 
sing, a song that it can really call its own, and 
in some sense believe. 
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Making Our Religion Contemporary 


Professor of Early Christianity and Missions, Chicago Theological Seminary 


N PRESENTING this subject I raise three 
questions: (1) What is the testimony of 
history? (2) What are the difficulties in- 
volved? (3) How can we make our religion 
relevant to our world? 
I. The Testimony of History 


Religion is present and past. It is inde- 
pendence and dependence. It conserves and 
pioneers. It is constantly becoming and at 
the same time is attached to its history. 

The Judo-Gentile-Christian tradition has 
produced through the centuries outstanding 
leaders who were firmly attached to the cur- 
rent expression of their faith but who thrust 
out their minds and activities to new con- 
ceptions and accomplishments. Jesus came 
not to destroy the Law but to fulfill it. Au- 
gustine, in the fifth century (one of the cli- 
mactic eras in all history) grounded though 
he was in tradition and authority, sought to 
match the convulsion in society with a phi- 
losophy adequate to the disturbing scene. 
The City of God was no novel idea, but to 
Augustine the cataclysmic destruction in the 
west, an incident of which was the fall of 
the “civitas terrena,” was but illustrative of 
the continuing, eternal city. We tend to 
think of Augustine as a conservator and 
draftsman of Christian thought. This he 
was, but he also pioneered in adapting suc- 
cessfully not only the Church, but Christian 
life to a new age. Possibly no director of 
religious education today would resort to 
Augustine for technique, but his First Cate- 
chetical Instruction (De Catechizandis Rudi- 
bus) may still be read with profit. I cite 
just one example. Augustine, we must re- 
member, lived in an age which appreciated 
culture. It may have been effete and disin- 
tegrating, and was certainly shot through with 
secularism, but it was to be regarded as hav- 
ing some worth. Thus, the advice is given 
that when anyone well-versed in liberal 
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studies presents himself as candidate for 
Christianity he is not to be regarded as an 
ignoramus; rather, the instruction given him 
ought to be based upon what he already 
knows. Since Christian teachings were part 
of the culture of that age the candidate, al- 
ready immersed in the highest learning of 
the day, should not be treated as uneducated, 


illiterate, ignorant. 


Francis of Assisi is another example of 
history's testimony to making religion con- 
temporary. Francis was no heretic — he was 
thoroughly within the Church. His contri- 
bution was not in thought, nor institutional- 
ism. It was in method and spirit. His meth- 
od arose out of a desire to repeat in his own 
century as nearly as possible the life of Jesus. 
He interpreted the world as under God and 
invested by him. Since this was so life was 
or should be joyful. So God’s troubadour 
became the prototype in art of the Renais- 
sance. But it was the music of his spirit, a 
music derived from the harmony of life as 
lived in God's loving presence, which thrilled 
mankind. 

So with Hus and Luther and Calvin. Each 
of these was determined, —all at great cost, 
—to make religion contemporary, yet each 
believed he was exponent of the ancient 
Church. I might bring in a parenthetical 
observation here to the point that religiously 
the age of thirty (including three or four 
years either side) seems to be a climactic 
period for pioneering. We have said in 
our religious education that if we can only 
implant the ideals we wish to realize early 
enough we shall have a better world. The 
testimony of history, to be sure, does not 
nullify the early teaching of ideals, but it 
does reveal that a period of coming to grips 
with life as it is —at least for a decade or so 
— would seem to be a prerequisite, for one 
reason or another, before the vision is trans- 
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lated into activity. Thus Hus was just about 
this age when his preaching turned critical 
and fiery; Luther was thiry-four when he 
posted his 95 theses; and Calvin, somewhat 
more precocious, published his Institutes at 
the age of 27. This testimony of history 
makes me want to ask, when I go to a new 
church, not how many young people there 
are. They are important, of course. Nor 
how many of the older people faithfully 
come to church. Their faithfulness is ap- 
preciated. But what I want to know is how 
many people are there in their thirties and 
forties, — and are they on the official boards. 

But there is another aspect to this testi- 
mony of history. Religion is intensely per- 
sonal, illuminative, often mystical. There is 
a fine passage in Augustine which illustrates 
the general point I am about to make. He 
has to answer the question, since God is 
omniscient and therefore knew what a sorry 
mess man was to make of his life, why should 
there have been any creation at all. He goes 
on to say: 

“Why, then, should God not have made 
man, even though he foreknew that he would 
sin, seeing that He was to crown him if he 
stood firm, make him conform to the divine 
order if he sinned, and help him if he re- 
pented, being himself at all times and in all 
places glorious in goodness, justice, and 
mercy? Especially since he foreknew this 
also, that from this mortal stock should spring 
saints who should not seek their own 
guy..." 

Now in accomplishing sainthood this very 
personal, mystical, intuitive expression of 


‘religion is at a high premium. Yet anyone 


who knows the stories of the mystics and 
saints acknowledges that they exemplified in 
lives of service the contemporaneousness of 
religion. 

This principle, true of individuals, is no 
less true on a larger scale. The Society of 
Friends began with the devoted lives of such 
individuals as George Fox and William 
Penn, John Woolman and Elizabeth Fry, but 
in our generation this inner light and burn- 
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ing zeal has been transmuted into collective, 
societal expression of large-scale Christian 
service conducted by Quaker youth. In the 
words of Rufus Jones 

“They have rebuilt and reorganized the 
villages of the Marne Valley in France which 
the first World War destroyed. They have 
rebuilt the villages of the Verdun Depart- 
ment of France which the War left totally 
scorched and wrecked . . . 

“They went to Germany in 1920 and for 
four years they fed and nourished the chil- 
dren who were starved by the blockade . . . 

“During the Spanish Civil War they car- 
ried through an extensive relief for the Span- 
ish children on both sides of the pitiable 
contest... 

“During and since the end of World War 
II the English, American, and Canadian 
Quakers have carried on an almost world- 
wide work of relief . . . All this work in all 
these countries that sounds secular has been 
penetrated and infused with a spirit of love, 
and it has translated in vivid fashion the way 
of life of the Great Galilean though there 
has been no attempt to win adherents to the 
Quaker Society.”? 

Thus Rufus Jones shows how a highly in- 
dividualized society which might well have 
lost itself through intense mystical devotion, 
has rather conserved the flaming fervor of an 
early Christianity in a later age by carrying its 
peculiar revelation and unique testimony to 
the channels of service of mankind. 

The testimony of history, then, seems to 
demonstrate that although religion (here I 
am thinking of Christianity as a whole) 
is conservative, — that is to say, linked with 
the past as to ritual and liturgy, creed and 
theology, sacrament and literature,— it also 
exhibits its vitality in a high potential to 
come to the rescue of mankind at the point 
of his greatest and most pressing need. 

Il. Défficulties Involved 

We now ask: What are the difficulties in- 
volved in making our religion contemporary? 

Here we encounter immediately the natural 
conservatism which envelops all religion. In 
the words of Knight Dunlap in his Religion: 
Its Functions in Human Life: 
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“Religion inherently is resistant to changes, 
both in itself and in all matters of personal 
and social life with which it is closely asso- 
ciated. This is merely a summary generaliza- 
tion of the fact that religion, everywhere, 
and in all times, is ultraconservative; that it 
values the antique; that in any stage of its 
development it considers itself to have 
reached the ultimate phase; that it lags behind 
the progress of culture and operates to pre- 
vent cultural advance.”® 
The ancient always has its hand upon the 
present. 

Again it is far easier to rest one’s case 
upon what was done or thought yesterday 
than to argue it de novo. It is easier to teach 
a Sunday school lesson from the King James 
Version than from the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion. There is nothing so comfortable as an 
old religion. Out of Jerome’s day comes the 
amusing story of the Bishop who on one oc- 
casion decided to read from the Vulgate 
(which in the 5th century was the Goodspeed 
or Moffatt translation of the Scriptures), but 
what he read was so unacceptable to his audi- 
ence that they raised an outcry and forced 
the Bishop to return to the more ancient 
text. The difficulty which our young people 
feel in trying to make their religion con- 
temporary is that of observing customs or 
carrying out traditions which are not under- 
stood nor explained. Why do we do this 
or that in the ritual? Or why don’t we? 
Winat does communion mean? I am well 
aware what impression the Communion Ser- 
vice makes upon young people at a summer 
conference. I am not always so satisfied that 
they understand it. 


Another continuing difficulty is the uncer- 
tain status of religious authority. To most 
people authority must be lodged somewhere 
in religion. To many, of course, this is a 
central figure heading a hierarchy, who is 
dominated and used by the Holy Spirit. To 
almost countless others who cannot accept 
the Roman Catholic view, authority is lodged 
in the Scriptures. Since these are holy, God 
spoke and still speaks through his messengers. 
The difficulty here, especially to a young per- 
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son, is obvious. Even if one surmounts the 
comparatively small obstacles of which 
Scripture and which version there is the 
larger problem, for the young person, of the 
continuing breach between religious claims 
and the scientific viewpoint. This is much 
more than the more general controversy of 
Fundamentalism versus Liberalism, for it 
involves all youth with high school and col- 
lege experience and raises immediately the 
question of naturalism, or scientism versus 
revelation. Cunninggim, The College Seeks 
Religion, feels that science “has discovered 
that it cannot save the world, though it is 
sometimes loath to admit that religion can.” 
The same author points out also that “‘Ob- 
jectivity,’ ‘tolerance,’ and relativism make up 
the agnosticism characteristic of much of the 
work of higher education.” Charles Clayton 
Morrison, on the other hand, notes that scien- 
tism has renounced its messianic claims and 
finds it necessary to do something about man. 

“What they (i.e, the scientists) say is 
that it is dangerous beyond imagination to 
allow the atomic bomb, or the knowledge by 
which to construct it, to lie around loose 
where man can get at it. It must be put 
under control. And this must be some form 
of universal control. But the very concept 
of universal control implies that something 
must be done about man . . .”* 

The entrance of the world into the atomic 
age gives a new setting to our problem. 
Christianity has the gravest responsibility 
here, and it is here that our young people 
have most at stake. Our faith must take 
its concepts and make them function before 
it is too late. 

There are three other difficulties which 
stand in the way of making our religion con- 
temporary. I mention them briefly. One 
is the difficult terminology of theology. 
Whitehead in his Science and the Modern 
World says, “The intolerant use of abstrac- 
tions is a major vice of the intellect.” One 
sometimes comes away from meetings of 
theologians wondering if they understand 
each other. In order to seem profound they 
often resort to the vague. For a man to 
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be known as a “mind” he must be either not 
understood at all or misunderstood. Yet, 
how far can theology get if it persists in this 
attitude? It would be still a difficulty if this 
were limited to theologians, but theologians 
teach preachers and preachers, at least young 
pteachers, teach what the theologians have 
taught them. This is not to be construed as 
an argument against theology nor as a demand 
that theologians agree. It is a plea that great 
ideas and inspirations be described in lan- 
guage which is understandable. To show that 
this is possible I cite the following: “Any 
idea of God is barred by shams and ringed 
about by fire. The chasms open when we 
reach the limits of our reason, which is still 
earth-bound; the fire is the blaze of infinity 
which blinds us when we try to look at it 
steadily .. .”* Neverthless the author must 
attempt to tell who God is, for the chapter 
is entitled “Idea of God,” and this theologian 
continues: 


“Loving God is the utmost completion of 
our pitiful imprisoned selves which is pos- 
sible to us here . . . Love of God is the reach- 
ing out of spirit to spirit. Does spirit re- 
spond? From our finite view, which some- 
times opens a window on the unknown, we 
can suppose that God’s own Spirit is not 
static but expands in the dimensions of in- 
tensity . . . God is the final reality whose 
structure is endless truth, beauty and law, 
whose spirit brings the timeless into time, 
fills us with power and is itself intensified in 
our climb to spirit. If words could live in 
the mind instead of brushing it like a feather, 
how they could transform our lives . . .”° 


This is illustrative of the fact that theological 
language does not have to be either vague 
or opaque to be impressive. 


Again there is still too great a chasm be- 
tween theology and the pew. There is noth- 
ing new in this. It is as old as professional 
religion, but it needs to be faced in our day. 
The return to the Reformation and to Paul 
for validation of beliefs in our age often re- 
sults in the creation of a false or unreal situa- 
tion. To be sure man is a sinner — but what 





‘Both references, Barbara Spofford Morgan, 
Man's Restless Search, Harper and Brothers, 1949, 
pp. 88, 111f. 


is sin in the 20th century? To be sure man 
is secularized. But church members live by 
the secular world. They are often under 
pressures which ecclesiastics hardly sense. 
Young people want to know not only what 
to believe but if it is relative to the sort of 
world they are up against. They feel there 
is not a great deal of time for religion to 
make its case. The sin that they observe 
may need a different definition or interpre- 
tation, — and part of it indeed may be thrown 
back upon the church itself for failing to pull 
the world together. They may ask an old 
question in a new form. If Christianity is 
going to insist upon drawing into its shell 
of tight theology, cannot one better serve his 
age by cooperatively joining forces with the 
very evident projects for good which are to 
be found in this very secular world. That 
which temporarily has caught the imagi- 
nation of French youth is not the church but 
a youth himself who personifies a strategy 
for a warless world. My quarrel with the- 
ology is that it wastes too much time on mat- 
ters not germane to the experience of the 
average man. Or perhaps I should say that 
so often it does not translate its concerns into 
meaningful language. Clarity is too often 
sneered at as naiveté or over-simplification. 
Here again damage would be slight save that 
young ministers are often sent forth into an 
unreal world. 

The final difficulty is the impossibility at 
any moment of knowing religiously just how 
we should make up our minds. We are al- 
ways under tension because we cannot know 
the end from the beginning nor see the even- 
tuation of our plans. Many times we can 
be only relatively right. Sometimes we may 
have to choose the lesser of two evils. For 
example, what is the proper attitude to take 
toward Russia-proper in the religious sense 
of doing most nearly the best thing in the 
long range of time? Here we confront an 
impossible situation. We simply don’t know. 
We have therefore to act almost from day to 
day. I am thinking in terms now of the re- 
sponsibility of an individual Christian in a 
democracy in a situation which has ethical 
implications and moral choices. What shall 
we tell our young people? 
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Ill. Relevant Religion 


I come, then, to ask how can we make 
religion relevant to our world? I have cer- 
tainly inferred some of the answers in speak- 
ing of the difficulties which intervene. I 
shall not answer these difficulties as such but 
simply say the sooner theology can come to 
grips with man’s real problems and state its 
case in understandable language the quicker 
our faith will become contemporary. There 
are some who have already done this, of 
course. I have felt that I do not need a 
philosophical or theological dictionary by my 
side when I read Rufus Jones. No one can 
accuse him of being a superficial thinker nor 
an impractical idealist nor an ivory-tower 
mystic. Mystic, idealist, and thinker he is 
but his message is clear as crystal and his 
writings incite us to nobler living. There 
are, of course, others. 


But I want to suggest certain strategies 
which our religion should emphasize if it 
hopes to be contemporary. The first of these 
is that God is to be discovered, and hence 
presented, as a fact in our world. This was 
exactly the method of Jesus. He did not 
rely upon the ruminations of the Psalmist 
nor the statements of the prophets. These 
he knew, but he discovered God afresh to 
his people. The analogies which he con- 
stantly made of nature and God and human 
nature and God served to make his own reli- 
gion contemporary. I have already suggested, 
in dealing with one difficulty, that we must 
not remain under complete bondage to the 
past. To be sure there are insights which 
the ancients can supply us, but if God is liv- 
ing in our world he must be found there and 
presented as he is found. 


Closely associated with this is the strategy 
of presenting Christian values as we find 
them in our day. Martyrologies and Acta 
Sanctorum are valuable but there are living 
heroes, too. I am not afraid that Schweitzer, 
Kagawa, Grenfell, Father Damien and others 
will be overlooked, but I am fearful that the 
nearer heroism of humbler souls around us 
will go unobserved. In one of my recent 
parishes parents lost in immediate sudden- 
ness their thirteen-year-old daughter. The 


Sunday following the funeral they were in 
church. I remarked about their coming. They 
said, “We felt at first we couldn’t do it— 
then we knew we had to come.” In the 
parish which I am currently serving one of 
the officers of the church saw his wife quickly 
failing from an incurable disease. During 
the latter weeks of illness, then of death and 
burial, his courage never failed, his faith 
never dimmed. He was present in the church 
service right through — save the Sunday fol- 
lowing the funeral service because interment 
was in a distant state — not only present, but 
bearing himself with’ superb poise and 
strength and Christian grace. In another 
church the father came to the minister ten 
minutes before the morning service was to 
begin and said, as the minister was forming 
the procession with the choir, “Our only 
boy was shot in the eye with an arrow from 
the hand of a playmate on Friday. We do 
not yet know the outcome. Could we go 
somewhere and pray?” ‘Today that young 
father is a newly elected member of the Board 
of Deacons. I mention these matters be- 
cause I think Christianity so often fails to 
take note of the heroism of every-day folk. 
Jesus did not. He assured people that it was 
their faith which had made them whole. 


But in raising the question of how to make 
our religion contemporary we ask ourselves 
what kind of world we are in. What is the 
goal of religious education? Do we not 
want our children to develop an appreciation 
of spiritual values? But how does one learn 
spiritual values? 

“|. we learn what we live, we become 
what we choose in our own hearts as our 
ways of behaving. It is in this way that our 
youth must learn the spiritual values of our 
civilization, values first sensed by the supreme 
spiritual masters of the world in their deepest 
moments and shown to the rest of us as the 
best available ways of living yet discovered 
among men. Our youth must live their 
values in their natural setting of use if they 
are to learn them.”* 


‘John S. Brubacher and others, The Public 
Schools and Spiritual Values, Seventh Yearbook of 
the John Dewey Society, Harper and Brothers, 
1944, p. 103. 
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Or again, 

“Spiritual living requires intelligent dif- 
ferentiation between the alternatives which 
life offers, with a readiness to sacrifice lesser 
values for the sake of achieving greater . . . 
Religion is a persistent quest, with growing 
insight for the basic meanings and values of 
life, and a consequent sustained effort to ex- 
tend spiritual learnings and to realize human 
possibilities. It is a due respect for the com- 
plexities of life and for the necessarily slow 
process of achieving ideals.”’ 

It is all this but it is more— and that more 
is a personal contact. 

I am told by the Department of Research 
and Survey at The Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary that juvenile delinquency flourishes in 
congested, slum areas. Yet the causes are 
many, not one. But one of the factors is that 
the delinquent has not been accepted or 
companied with by any group until he has 
been taken in or becomes leader of the 
wrong group. Here churches can do a 
lot by working through groups, on a small 
scale, through what is known as the ‘sociology 
of grace’ which is the small, interested group 
mediated by individuals. In other words, 
Christian education must become functional, 
— individually and socially. At the same 
time that we would like to deal with preven- 
tion by clearing slum areas and instituting 
adequate housing, we have also to effect 
cures of hurt personalities through the media 
of interested Christian groups. 

Meanwhile what does a young person in- 
terested in religion see as he looks out upon 
his world? He sees a world of peoples in- 
terdependent economically, but asserting 
their independency politically and socially. If 
he is religious, he goes to a church which is 
competing with six or seven other churches 
in the area, — all the ministers of which are 
urging the idea of one world and support of 
the United Nations. I am as loyal a sup- 
porter of the World Council of Churches as 
may be found, but let's face it. The Church 
from the Protestant standpoint is hopelessly 
divided over non-essentials. And it is this 





"Ernest J. Chave, A Functional Approach to Re- 
ligious Education, University of Chicago Press, 
1947, pp. 26, 28. 


Church (or these churches) which is at- 
tempting to bring about a contem: 

ness of religion that will save the world. The 
individual approach to God and the stress 
upon conscience, both of which Protestantism 
has emphasized, have resulted in disregard or 
denial of the larger concept of church in so far 
as any organic relationship is to be noted. 

Charles Clayton Morrison has pointed out 
that “Protestantism, with only twice the 
Catholic membership, supports 1714 times as 
many local churches,” and that 80% of the 
estimated $700,000,000 contributed annually 
by Protestant laity goes to the upkeep of these 
local churches. And in speaking of Prot- 
estant misuse of the Bible he says, “Thus Prot- 
estantism has proliferated an astonishing lit- 
ter of miniature papal infallibilities, each 
based upon the essential principle in the 
papacy against which Protestantism had re- 
volted.”* 

How can we make our religion con- 
temporary? Only so far as we make it func- 
tional, educative, unitive. I appeal to reli- 
gious educators to go all owt for an organic 
Protestant Ecumenical Church. Not only 
does our world demand this, but our youth 
must have it, if we expect to win them. I 
acknowledge the contributions which sects 
and churches, arising out of definite situa- 
tions in the past, have made to our general 
religious culture, but I deny that it is neces- 
sary or feasible to continue these silly divi- 
sions. Here truly the dead hand of the past 
lies heavily on our churches. Ecclesiastical 
leaders could do a great service to mankind 
here and now if they would reach out to each 
other and join forces. 

There is another way in which we can 
help make our religion contemporary. This 
is to cooperate with those forces for good 
which are now at work in our secular society. 
It is a pet theory of mine that by-and-large 
there is more generosity, more humaneness, 
more almost irresponsible charity abroad 
than the Church is wont to acknowledge. Yet 
Protestantism is weak in attracting certain 
groups. I know of no Protestant organiza- 
tion which can match “Actu” (Association 





*Morrison, op. cit., p. 147. 
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of Catholic Trades Unionists). Protestant- 
ism has been slow in establishing relations 
with labor and has often neglected its rural 
opportunities. The Church needs to show 
greater interest in man’s work (the Reforma- 
tion called it the Christian vocation). It 
needs to penetrate his commercialized en- 
tertainment by offering a more excellent way. 
It needs to further all forms of relief and 
rehabilitation so that in some areas there can 
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be life at all, and in others, that there may be 
more abundant life. As one has put it, “In 
order to find these richer things man must 
abandon the lower levels, where the pressures 
are greater, the visibility more deceptive, and 
the winds and storms more prevalent. He 
must ‘mount up with wings as eagles’ 
and travel the highroads of the universe.” 


°J. Glover Johnson, Highroads of the Unwerse, 
Scribner’s, 1944, p. 291. 





Otto Mayer, for many years Director of Re- 
search of the International Council of Religious 
Education, is serving the Religious Education As- 
sociation part time as Business Manager. A gradu- 
ate of the University of Chicago and Union Theo- 
logical Seminary of New York City, Mr. Mayer's 
professional experience has been chiefly in the 
field of religious education. He is associate minis- 
ter of the First Congregational Church, Elmhurst, 
Illinois. He has been a member of the Associa- 
tion since 1916, and served on its Board of Di- 
rectors from 1935 to 1944. 


+ * * 


MEETING OF LEADERS IN VARIOUS 
COMMUNITY-LIFE ORGANIZATIONS — was 
held in Chicago, December 29, under the leader- 
ship of David E. Lindstrom. The meeting grew 
out of request from the American Country Life 
Association for a report on activities of national 
and regional groups that are concerning themselves 
with community development. Eighteen people 
representing as many different agencies and uni- 
versities attended the Chicago meeting. After they 
had heard reports on current developments, the 
following motion was unanimously adopted: That 
the Executive Committee of the Rural Sociological 
Society of America appoint a sub-committee to 
work with the committee on the Community of 
the National Planning Association and other or- 
ganizations and agencies interested in exploring 
the need and possibility of a national workshop, 
conference, or meeting on community development 
in the United States. This action was approved on 
December 30. 

Community Service News for March-April 1949, 
which carries the above information, goes on to 
describe briefly the various important experiments 
and programs that are under way across the country. 


INTERGROUP RELATIONS RESEARCH 
AWARD —a prize of a $1,000 U. S. Govern- 
ment Bond — is being offered by the Society for 
the Psychological Study of Social Issues for “the 
best action-related research on some aspect of the 
problem of improving relations between groups 
in the United States.” Inquiries should ad- 
dressed to Dr. Ronald Lippitt, Research Center for 
Group Dynamics, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich 


MORGUES OF CULTURE are our public li- 
braries, according to Karl F. Zeisler (Survey 
2/1949). Mr. Zeisler is a free lance journalist 
and part-time instructor at the University of Michi- 
gan. His interest in libraries was stirred when he 
was asked to address a meeting of district librari- 
ans. His diagnosis of the vicious circle librarians 
feel they are in is that an adequate public relations 
program is lacking. He feels the public is indif- 
ferent to the library because Joe Doakes does not 
know what the library has to offer. Lack of enough 
copies of popular books is ‘another problem. 

It continues to be true that 35,000,000 Ameri- 
cans, largely in the south and in the rural areas, 
have no library service whatever. And in com- 
munities where there is a library, only 4% of the 
7500 across the country, have the annual budget of 
$25,000 which the American Library Association 
considers to be the minimum for operating a 
reasonably good library. 


TELEVISION is developing a new home life 
pattern, according to a survey just completed by 
Farleigh Dickinson Junior College. The average 
televiewer is spending 314 hours a day at his set 
when at home, which means giving up certain 
other activities, particularly reading. Magazines 
and books—even comic books—are suffering. Al- 
though television seems to bring families closer 
together, 46% of the persons interviewed admitted 
that television kills conversation. The longer the 
family has a set, the more time is spent with it. 
Homework, particularly of younger children, is 
being interfered with. Televiewers listen to the 
radio 47% less, and attend sports 44% less. One 
church has established a television program to com- 
pete with taverns. 

o * * 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FAMILY 
RELATIONS is sponsoring a series of Workshops 
and Institutes this summer with Paul Popenoe and 
Roy E. Dickerson as headliners: 

Cincinnati, Ohio — Week of June 27th. 

S. Dakota Wesleyan University — Week of 
July 11. 

University of Wyoming — Week of July 18. 

Los Angeles — Week of August 1. 

Further information can be had from the office 
of the Institute, at 5287 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 
27, California. 
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Recent Researches in Psychology 
TO RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


ERNEST M. LIGON 
Professor of Psychology, Union College 


ft IS a great day to be alive for the psy- 
chologist as he looks at his field. It must 
be highly confusing to everyone else who 
tries to understand it. I would say that psy- 
chology is undergoing a rebirth as it emerges 
from one stage in its development to another. 
The next few years in psychology may be 
comparable to the era of biology begun by 
the concept of evolution or that of physics set 
forth by the electron theory. I would not 
have the temerity to tell you what the new 
psychology will be like, but perhaps I can 
help you to understand a little better what is 
happening. 

You see we have piled up an enormous 
amount of experimental, clinical, and be- 
havioral evidence in the last half century. 
This evidence grows at the rate of more than 
five thousand books and articles a year. Last 
year 5,612 were reported in Psychological 
Abstracts. (I listed about a hundred of them 
in “Significant Evidence” in Religious Edu- 
cation.) No one man can digest all this 
evidence, not even such masters as Gardner 
Murphy and Ernest R. Hilgard. None of our 
present concepts are adequate to explain all 
of this data. Psychological theorists, there- 
fore, are having a hey-day trying to guess as 
to what the new concepts will be. I would 
pick Ernest R. Hilgard’s book Theories of 
Learning’ as the most important single vol- 
ume of the year. In it he describes more 
than a dozen theories of learning. He states, 
and almost all psychologists would agree, that 
an adequate theory is still to be found. Each 
Theorist — and we have some good ones — 
organizes the data as he sees it. The associa- 





*Hilgard, Ernest R. Theories of Learning. N. Y., 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 1948. 
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tionists, Herbartian, Gestalter, Freudian, ex- 
perimentalist, behaviorist, purposivist and all 
their variations offer their concepts, each try- 
ing to see the future, each knowing that he is 
seeing in a glass darkly. When the big news 
will be forthcoming, no one can say. Hilgard 
seems to think it is not far off. Murphy says 
it will not come in this century. 

Now, let us see what the implications of all 
this are for religious educators. Does it mean 
that psychology is in such a state of chaos 
that it has little or no value in educational 
practice? Or should each one examine the 
various schools and decide which one seems 
the best for him, as he might join a church? 
No, I do not think the best scientists in any 
of these schools would want you to. Only 
their most devoted satellites think that any of 
them is divinely inspired. 

The fact is their practical differences are 
not nearly as great as one might imagine. Our 
standard elementary text books are taught by 
all of them. Each of them sets forth certain 
aspects of the personality pattern that others 
do not. Nevertheless, as Hilgard puts it, 
there is a great mass of important psychologi- 
cal facts which are beyond the realm of con- 
troversy. The theorists are stressing our 
differences. These are far fewer than our 
agreements. Surely religionists, especially 
adherents to the various sects of Christianity 
should be able to understand this. 

Now, I would not have our psychological 
theorists attempt to reach t by 
eclecticism. That would be the road to a 
false unity which would stop progress. Each 
theorist must carry his hypotheses as far as 
they will go, at the same time keeping alert 
to facts which disprove them. This is the 
road to truth. It is different with the man 
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who applies psychological principles to edu- 
cational problems. For him a type of eclec- 
ticism is highly desirable. He ought, of course, 
to use the great body of established fact about 
the learning process and concerning human 
motivation and personality integration. Even 
this will be far in advance of what many do 
do. Let us look briefly at a few modern de- 
velopments, apparent especially in last year’s 
literature, which certainly are significant for 
any aspect of religious education. 

Associationism which was already prom- 
inent in the psychology of Aristotle still plays 
a significant role. To be sure the laws of 
association have changed a great deal. One 
seldom hears such terms as similarity, con- 
trast and contiguity, for while it was possible 
—after the event—to clarify associations 
into such categories, it became increasingly 
clear that predictions of which one would 
take place were almost impossible. So modern 
associationists tend to insist that what brings 
about associations is far more a function of 
the individual than of the objective idea. 
To be sure “hot” does make you think of 
“cold” and “table” still calls out the response 
“chair,” but the day of “association of ideas” 
as an objective event independent of the per- 
sonality is pretty well at an end. Emotional 
associations, associations of interests, associa- 
tion of fields of knowledge and the like still 
take place. Let us not throw out the baby 
with the bath and neglect these phenomena 
simply because Aristotle discussed them. He 
was not exactly feebleminded. 

The psychogenic principle has probably 
been the most important single principle in 
the history of all educational theory. Strictly 
speaking, this does not include the hereditary 
factors in behavior, but they are rightly as- 
sociated with it. I do not suppose we shall 
ever know completely to what extent hered- 
ity limits our behavior. That does not mean 
that we shall ever doubt that it does. I do not 
believe that anyone imagines that we can 
transform all our feebleminded into geniuses 
by even the best kind of education. Religious 
educators need to keep in mind that from a 
practical point of view, growing individuals 
tend to remain at about the same level of 
mental ability in proportion to their age. 


For a long time now, the interesting work 
of Kretschmer and more recently of such ex- 
perimenters as Sheldon and Stevens, have 
insisted on a relationship between body types 
and temperment. Since one’s glandular con- 
stitution is in part at least responsible for 
both, there can be little doubt that such a 
correlation exists. Religious educators, how- 
ever, need to keep in mind that a correlation 
high enough to have great theoretical impor- 
tance and one high enough to warrant 
individual prediction, are two different 
things. Furthermore, the exact definition of 
temperament and the many other factors 
which influence it must be taken into consid- 
eration. It would be my judgment, for what- 
ever it is worth, that religious educators may 
well maintain an interest in research in this 
field, but make not attempts, at least as yet, to 
use it practically in their work. 

Another expression of the psychogenic 
principle is found in behaviorism and condi- 
tioning. Although almost every phase of 
the behavioristic hypothesis as stated by Wat- 
son has been replaced by more adequate con- 
cepts, nevertheless, conditioning still is 
recognized as a very important factor in 
learning. Watson believed that since indi- 
vidual differences are not large at birth, and 
since almost all development is due to condi- 
tioning, that heredity and maturation are 
relatively insignificant factors in personality 
development. Modern behaviorists hold no 
such extreme view. There can be no question 
however, that conditioning is constantly tak- 
ing place. The content of our teaching in 
both secular and religious education suffers 
some very severe strains from the condition- 
ing which is going on as a function of the 
total learning situation. The teacher may be 
more important than the textbook in what 
the child learns. 

Still another schooi which gives central 
importance to the psychogenic principle is 
the so-called dynamic psychology or neo- 
Freudianism. The literature of this field is 
enormous. There are literally thousands of 
“condensations and popularizations of Freud.” 
I find it the hardest of all the “isms” to look 
at objectively. My prejudice against it would 
make the Freudian’s mouth water to search 
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my unconscious for the repressing factors and 
Oedipus reactions which bring my objections 
to it. (Although I must admit the neo- 
Freudian is much less concerned with Oecedi- 
pus than in earlier years.) 


Having said that, let me at once indicate 
one emphasis of this school which I believe 
is of great value to all educators. It is that the 
major aim of education is as much to bring 
things out of the personality as to 
put things into the personality. I doubt if 
we shall ever cease believing that a certain 
body of content is necessary. I am also sure 
that, as we come more and more to see that 
the purpose of education is to help the chiid 
achieve his potential rather than merely im- 
posing something to him, the more effectively 
we shall do our job. This gives more mean- 
ing to the term “child-centered education.” 
This will increase not decrease our emphasis 
on individual differences, for only as we know 
what the child’s potential is, can we go about 
bringing it out. This has significance for 
trait theory also. The days are behind us 
when we can sit down and, on the basis of 
social desirability, decide on some virtues we 
would like our children to have. We shall 
have to study human nature as it actually is 
and develop our concepts of its consistencies 
on the basis of findings. 


But now let me tell you what I fear in the 
new dynamic psychology as represented by 
neo-Freudianism. It seems to me to be based 
on the theory that normality consists of the 
absence of abnormality. If, therefore, we can 
avoid forming any bad symptoms, we shall 
be normal. I should regard normality as a 
positive achievement not simply the absence 
of something. This is comparable to the neg- 
ative ethics theory of religious morality. 
Goodness, according to it, consists in doing 
no wrong. What insights I have had in the 
philosophy of Jesus seem to me to indicate 
that he thought of goodness as something 
positive. However, it is not my desire to 
dictate to you how you shall regard the 
Freudian concepts, even if you would permit 
me to do so, which past experience has taught 
me you will not. 

A second element in this Freudian hypoth- 


esis seems even more important than the first. 
It is the non-frustration theory of child de- 
velopment. Disciples of this school, for ex- 
ample, insist that at least during the first two 
years, the child’s every impulse is to be grati- 
fied. In no way is he to be frustrated in the 
slightest. Some say even the first five years. 
(I think many high school and college youth 
I have met would vote to have it carried 
through their age levels too.) As I under- 
stand it, the reasons for this are three fold. 
First, it supposedly gives the child a sense of 
security. Secondly, it is thought to convince 
him of his parents’ love for him. But most 
important, and this is the important thing to 
see, it permits the child fully to express him- 
self. Here is where the dynamic element 
comes into the picture. The assumption 
seems to be that one’s potential rests in his 
native drives. Any forms of frustration of 
these drives decreases the strength of the 
individual force of personality. Some very 
able authorities are impressed by this concept. 
I watch the evidence with care. I must con- 
fess that not only do I see little evidence to 
support this idea, but it seems to me that the 
evidence against it is overwhelming. Looked 
at from a purely psychological point of view, 
I think man regularly achieves his greatest 
dynamic by overcoming something. No 
football team ever becomes great without op- 
position. An athlete does not consider him- 
self frustrated by opposition, but challenged 
by it. He does not gain self-expression by 
lack of discipline on the part of the coach, 
but by the most severe discipline. If parents 
did not make their children practice, we 
would have mighty few musicians. I think 
the Freudians might paraphrase Jesus’ most 
characteristic statement to read, “He that 
saveth his life shall save it, but he that loseth 
his life shall need a Psychiatrist.” . Now, I 
have grossly over-simplified this matter. 
There are many elements in Freudianism 
which I consider to be great contributions. 
I consider Freud one of the greatest thinkers 
of all time. But, with this non-frustration 
school of child development, I find myself 
strongly in opposition. 

The Gestalt psychology has made its in- 
fluence felt in many ways. I should like to 
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mention two of them, because they are es- 
pecially active in present research and have 
produced concepts which, whatever their 
future developments may bring forth, are 
significant for educators now. 

The first of these is the Lewinian school 
of Group Dynamics. The experimental de- 
sign of some of their experiments needs to be 
understood to evaluate it properly. Influ- 
enced perhaps by Fichte’s and Hegel’s dictum 
on thesis, anti-thesis and synthesis, they often 
set up experimental hypotheses, which are 
constructed by the simple method of taking 
the very opposite of general opinion and 
setting up research programs to discover how 
far such seemingly improbable concepts can 
be carried. This is splendid experimental 
design if outsiders make sure that they do 
not confuse these purely research hypotheses 
with established fact. It is one thing to use 
such hypotheses as a research technique, it is 
quite another to start running our educational 
programs on the basis of them, especially 
before sufficient research has been done on 
them to ever begin to assess the extent of their 
validity. I am sure the best experimenters 
in this field would be the first to endorse 
what I have just said. 

One concept from this school, however, 
has enormous implications which will be 
self-evident when they are pointed out. This 
is the concept of “restructuring one’s field.” 
The field is made up of all the elements in 
our behavior both external and internal. By 
analogy, I have three matches. They are ar- 
ranged so that they form the Roman numeral 
VI. By a very slight arrangement of one of 
them, I make them into a triangle. They are 
the same three matches, yet the results of the 
two arrangements are so different that one 
seems almost entirely unrelated to the other. 
The nature of our outlook on life and our 
behavior is often so astonishingly different 
when our fields get thus restructured, that we 
may be suspected of having multiple person- 
alities, or, at least of being emotionally un- 
stable. The suddenness and completeness 
with which one can change due to the process 
or restructuring his field, has made some stu- 
dents wonder about the importance of easy 
education. Why put so much labor into such 


education when, in the twinkling of an eye, 
we can be so radically changed? 

There are so many implications of this 
concept that only confusion could come from 
attempting to discuss even a small percent- 
age of them. Let me point out one or two 
however, which are of importance to the re- 
ligious educator. In the first place, let us 
note that in this restructuring process, pre- 
vious education is not as unimportant as at 
first imagined. To be sure our three matches 
can be reconstructed from a ”VI” to as differ- 
ent a configuration as a triangle, but they 
cannot be made into a circle or a Roman 
numeral “XXV.” What we have to start 
with sets definite limits on the restructuring 
possibilities. Furthermore, the major forces 
in the restructuring process are in themselves 
often due to training. Basic attitudes, for ex- 
ample, are powerful determiners of what con- 
figurations are formed. Lippitt and White,” 
in their classic experiment on the effects of 
autocracy, democracy and laissez faire control 
in boys’ clubs to be sure, found differences in 
the three approaches as such. But they also 
found individual differences due to the pre- 
vious experiences of the boys. A boy used 
to wise autocracy got a sense of security from 
it and rebelled at not having it. It would be 
my guess that this concept has its greatest 
value in giving us an experimental approach 
to a group of phenomena which we have al- 


ways recognized but not been able to study in , 


an orderly fashion. When the research in 
this field has reached maturity, such im- 
portant phenomena as emotional instability, 
mob hysteria, susceptibility to propaganda, 
and the other forms of group dynamics, will 
be far better understood and dealt with. Reli- 
gious educators need to keep closely abreast 
of this development. 

Another very important group of experi- 
menters in psychology are the statisticians. 
Theoretical statistics is a form of scientific 
logic. It does not in itself form hypotheses, 
but it is a highly refined tool for testing them. 
Its developments grow so rapidly that it takes 
a considerable background in mathematics, 


*See Chapter XXVIII, in Barber, R. G., J. S. 
Kounin, and H. F. Wright. Child Behavior and 
Development. McGraw-Hill, N. Y. 1943. 
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at least through the Calculus, with some train- 
ing in Matrix Algebra and theory of determi- 
nants to keep up with it. Statistical theorists 
have made so much progress recently in de- 
veloping techniques for studying qualitative 
differences, and small samples, that there is 
hardly a branch of psychology which cannot 
apply severe statistical critiques to its data 
and theories. Only theories for which objec- 
tive evidence is unattainable need be with- 
out its services. 

Perhaps the most important direct statis- 
tical approach to the study of personality is 
that of factor analysis. To those of you who 
are skilled in advanced statistics, this descrip- 
tion will seem so oversimplified as to be mis- 
leading. Let us define it as a method for dis- 
covering the factors which underlie any forms 
of behavior. For example, suppose we had 


tests which we administered to a group of 


college men on baseball, playing the piano, 
running a lathe, free hand drawing, and typ- 
ing respectively. It seems fairly obvious that 
while each of these skills require abilities 
which none of the others does, there is a least 
one common factor, namely —finger dex- 
terity. If we gave tests in each of these and 
applied the method of factor analysis, this 
factor would certainly show up. Likewise, 
factors common to two or three of them and 
not the others, would also appear. In all 
probability none of these factors would be 
identical with the skills themselves. Thus, 
aptitudes do not consist of mechanical ability, 
baseball ability, art ability and typing ability, 
but of some more basic aptitudes like finger 
dexterity, muscular coordination, tonal 
memory, and from discrimination. 

This much is fairly clear and we have gone 
far in the factoring of the special aptitudes. 
But what about personality as such? This 
again brings us sharply up against the 
heredity problem of trait theory. One almost 
takes his life in his own hands when he dares 
to take a position about it. Let me try to 
point out a few facts which may help the 
outsider to psychological theory to orient 
himself at least sufficiently for practical pur- 
poses in educational work. 

In the first place, if we define traits as the 
consistencies in individual behavior, then I do 
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not know anyone who believes there are no 
traits. Some students in the field are at pres- 
ent interested in discovering the character- 
istics of human personality as distinct from 
any other form of life and are not so con- 
cerned with individual differences or traits as 
such. But the educator cannot indulge in 
such luxury. He must deal with individuals. 
To assume that they are all alike or that any 
of them does not show consistency in his 
behavior, is manifestly absurd. 

Now, when we start studying these con- 
sistencies, we find that of them are 
unique to the individual. (G. W. Allport 
says that they are all unique and related to 
ego-involvment.) Factor analysis could study 
these, but it would certainly be a complex 
task. The same individual would have to be 
analyzed many times and then have the data 
treated by this very complex statistical proc- 
ess. 

But, are there traits which can be looked 
upon, in part at least, as the dimension of 
personality? Men have always thought so. 
Some five thousand trait names have been 
used to catalogue them. It is here that fac- 
tor analysis can, perhaps, make its greatest 
contribution. Of course, an ultimate trait 
theory must await a more basic concept of 
the nature of personality as such. But such a 
concept does not exist. Gardner Murphy, 
as stated above, says it cannot be expected 
during this century. In the meantime, factor 
analysis can serve a very useful purpose in 
bringing some order in the chaos of our five 
thousand trait names. R. B. Cattell reduced 
them to twelve. If other studies should re- 
veal approximately this same grouping, edu- 
cators would find them very useful in their 
practical efforts to influence growing per- 
sonalities. 

I ought to say here, parenthetically, that 
I see no serious conflict between those who 
call themselves whole psychologists (holistic) 
as contrasted to those who think of person- 
ality as the sum of separate parts. The fact 
is I do not know of anyone who now 
holds the latter point of view. Many of us for 
example, use attitudes as our basic unit of 
personality. Attitudes however, are not sepa- 
rate and distinct things like marbles. They 
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are each of them, characteristic tendencies of 
the whole personality, in no sense indepen- 
dent of it or of each other. Faculty psychology 
played an important role in the history of 
psychology, but it has little more significance 
today than alchemy does in Chemistry. This 
is a vitally important fact for religious edu- 
Cators. 

Factor analysis has certain very definite 
limitations. The same matrix can be fac- 
tored in different ways. The factors to be 
found in a matrix are limited to what has 
been put into the matrix. Such phenomena 
as those involved in field restructuring com- 
plicate the process almost unbelievably. In 
short, factor analysis is only one tool, no bet- 
ter than the skill and insight of the one using 
it. It is nevertheless a fine tool and one 
which will contribute mightily to our scien- 
tific knowledge. 

Let us look, then, in perspective at this 
whole maze of psychological theory. It is the 
road to new insight. I want to emphasize, 
however, the need to see all the significance 
in these new developments there is, but no 
more. Let me turn again to analogy. I may 
look at a checker board and say that it is a 
series of vertical columns. Another may 
insist that it is a series of diagonal columns. 


Still a third may conceive of it as a compli- 
cated system of interwoven zig-zags. They 
may argue heatedly as to which it is. In the 
end, however, they all make the same checker 
board. Such an analogy cannot be pushed 
too far, for there are more real differences 
than this, among the theories, but it will be 
helpful in keeping the whole procedure from 
seeming too chaotic. 

I still insist that it is a thrilling time to be 
a psychologist. One needs scientific humility 
as never before. It is very easy to get a mind 
set in favor of one’s established concepts and 
become blind to new concepts. I do not 
mean that one ought to become intellectually 
unstable and embrace at once every new 
“ism” that is set forth. Due to our mind sets, 
new concepts are likely to look absurd at first, 
so we need to examine with care even those 
“isms” which at fist most antagonize us. 
When the final facts are in, the implications 
will usually not be nearly as revolutionary as 
at first feared. If they are, however, I think 
we will all agree that we never need to be 
afraid of truth, even if it runs counter to our 
cherished beliefs. When we have finished 
rethinking our beliefs, they are likely to be 
deeper, more profound and more dynamic 
than before. 





THE CHARACTER RESEARCH PROJECT at 
Union College, Schenectady, New York, is being 
broadened to include research on work now going 
on in boys’ work in the YMCA and in other re- 
ligious education programs. Three full-time work- 
ers and other trained persons are being added with 
the aid of newly-acquired financial gifts. 

* a * 

PUBLIC sanees AS pp OF 
CHURCH AND S is an eight page 
statement in the vncnegy fl 1949 issue of the School 
Executive — important data for those dealing with 
the week-day religious education problem. 

> o fe 

AN INTER-RACIAL CONFERENCE CENTER 
to be used also as a training school for young 
ministers and as a vacation center, is being de- 
veloped by the Fellowship of Southern Church- 
men. A tract of 385 acres has been purchased, 
located between Asheville and Swannanoa, N. C.; 
and Howard Kester, a founder of the Fellowship 
and a member of Penn School, has agreed to 
the project. 


THIRD NATIONAL TRAINING LABORA- 
TORY IN GROUP DEVELOPMENT will be held 
again at Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine. The 
id will open June 19 and continue through 

y 8. 


This year, more emphasis is to be placed on 
small strategic teams coming from the same or- 
ganization or geographical area. “The Laboratory 
Provides opportunity for action leaders, trainers, 
educators, and social scientists to explore, in a 
laboratory situation, basic concepts and skills of 
group gtowth and group leadership and member- 
ship. 


Sponsors of the Laboratory are the Division of 
Adult Education Services of the NEA and the Re- 
search Center for Group Dynamics of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, with the er cooperation of 
other leading universities including University of 
Chicago and University of Illinois. ; 

Further information can be had from Leland P. 
Bradford, Director, Division of Adult Education 
Services, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS OF 


Recent Research in Sociology 
TO RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


ROCKWELL SMITH 


Professor of Rural Sociology, Garrett Biblical Institute 


INCE THE invitation came to write this 
article I have been trying to consider 
what the editorial committee felt the role of 
a sociologist might be in making this report 
to you. Three purposes may be served by 
such a paper. First, since sociologists study 
contemporary society and its trends, their 
areas of intensive study suggest areas in 
which significant social changes with prac- 
tical implications for the life of the church are 
developing. Second, research methods used 
by sociologists may have application in our 
specialized fields of interest. Third, the re- 
sults of specific social researches have mean- 
ing and application for religionists. 
It is to these three common interests that 
I shall address myself. With them in mind, 
you do not need to be told that the task in 
any sense is beyond the limits of a single 
paper. For one thing my personal interests 
and training set unconscious bounds to my 
reporting. My training is in rural sociology 
and my special fields of interest are social 
theory, rural sociology, and sociology of reli- 
gion. I am taking “recent” in the title of 
my paper to mean post-war, and am con- 
fining myself to American sociology. 
Section I— Special Survey 
Since 1943 the American Sociological Re- 
view has published an annual census of re- 
search projects. The Review which is the 
official journal of the American Sociological 
Society sends a census schedule to every mem- 
ber of the society. The great majority of 
American sociologists are members. Hence 
its reports are reasonably representative of 
what sociologists are studying. The number 
of projects rose from 432 in 1945 to 
788 in 1948, indicating a steady and remark- 


able research development following the war. 
However, the membership of the American 
Sociological Society rose from 1258 to 2450 
in the same period of time. As a matter of 
fact the percent of members returning census 
schedules and the percent reporting research 
projects have remained rather constant. In 
the four years, 1945-48, the per cent of mem- 
bers returning schedules was respectively 
39 per cent, 43 per cent, 41 per cent, 36 per 
cent. The per cent of members i 
projects showed even slighter variation: 22 
per cent, 25 per cent, 25 per cent, 21 per cent. 

In 1948 the 788 separate research projects 
were classified into twenty-one subject mat- 
ter categories. Only two of these included as 
many as ten per cent of all projects. Social 
psychology contained 13 per cent and popu- 
lation, 11 per cent. Nineteen hundred 
forty-eight is the first post-war year in which 
population studies have included as much as 
ten per cent of the total. In previous years 
the History and Theory of Sociology cate- 
gory had joined Social Psychology in includ- 
ing over ten per cent. The new interest in 
population probably represents preparations 
being made to take advantage of the national 
decennial census in 1950. 

Since 1945 seven classifications have been 
added to those in use in that year. The classi- 
fications and their year of addition follow: 


Industrial Sociology 1946 

Public Opinion 

Social Change 

Race and Ethic Relations 

See eg) 
iology and An 4 1948 

Standards and Levels of Living J 


An unusual development among these new 
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classifications is Industrial Sociology. En- 
tered for the first time in 1946 it listed 13 
projects out of a total of 496, or 2.6 per cent 
of all projects. In 1948 it included 46 out 
of 788 projects or 5.8 per cent. Thus the 
proportion of projects listed under this classi- 
fication more than doubled in three years. 
The classification in terms of relative num- 
ber of projects moved from 12th in a series 
of 14 classifications in 1946 to 7th in a 
series of 21 classifications in 1948. In ad- 
dition a large part of the August 1948 edition 
of the American Sociological Review is given 
over to a discussion of “Industrial Sociology: 
Status and Prospects”; and the entire January 
1949 issue of the American Journal of So- 
ciology deals with Industrial Sociology. To 
give a clue as to the subject matter of the 
new field we list some of the topics of the 
papers in the later journal: 


“The Business Executive: The Psychody- 
namics of a Social Role,” 

“Decision-Making by Management in In- 
dustrial Relations,” 

“Marginal Men of Industry: The Fore- 
men,” 

“The Social Structure of the Restaurant,” 

“Democratic Control in a Labor Union,” 

“The Non-White Male in the Labor 

Force.” 


Obviously religious educators bent on the 
Christianization of our economic and in- 
dustrial order have a basic interest in such 
themes. 


All of us have a special interest in so- 
ciological studies of religion. What of them? 
The classification “Sociology of Religion” 
was carried by the Review in 1945. In that 
year there were 16 projects listed. In 1948 
there were 28 projects listed. The 1945 
listing was 3.7 per cent of all projects; the 
1948, 3.6 per cent. Thus Sociology of Reli- 
gion while not a major interest has held its 
own relative to the total number of projects 
during a period in which there has been a 
rapid elaboration of new fields and interests. 
To indicate the range of the research listed 
under Sociology of Religion, I include a few 
of the 1948 topics: 


“The Role of the Downtown Church,” 
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“Sociology of the Churches of Madison, 
Wisconsin,” 

“Behavior Patterns of an Indigenous 
American Religious Body: The Church 
of God,” 

“The Negro Church in Chicago,” 

“Attitude Toward the Church in Relation 
to Reported Church Attendance of 234 
Recently Enrolled Students in an Urban 
University,” 

“Occupational Structure of Methodism in 
Seventeen U.S. Cities,” 

“Christian Science and Ascetic Protestant- 
ism.” 

We are now in a position to summarize 
the movement of sociological research in 
general since 1945 as revealed in the annual 
census of research projects: 

1. There has been a marked increase in the 
number of research projects in sociology 
since 1945, an increase roughly propor- 
tional to the increase in personnel in that 
field. This is remarkable when we re- 
member the staggering teaching loads 
which college professors have been 
carrying these last four years. While only 
72 per cent of those reporting projects in 
1945 were employed by universities and 
colleges in 1945; 86 per cent were so em- 
ployed in 1948. 

2. The increase in number of projects has 
also been an increase in breadth of inter- 
est. Whereas only 14 classifications 
were necessary in 1945 to include all 
projects; 21 are now being used. 

3. Social Psychology has consistently led in 
number and per cent of projects during 
these post-war years. This indicates that 
increasingly sociologists are not satisfied 
to study mere external behavior but wish 
to drive into the meanings and the 
motives which condition that behavior. 
They want to study not simply social 
acts but also social values. 

4. Population studies rose to second place 
on the list in 1948. This probably re- 
flects the approaching Federal Census 
in 1950. But it may also reflect a new 
appreciation of persons as the basic 
wealth which we have to conserve. 

5. Of the new fields Industrial Sociology 
has made the most surprising gain in 





























number and proportion of projects. Now 
at long last the non-or-other-than-eco- 
nomic factors in our complex work situa- 
tions are getting more study. It is sig- 
nificant that this development parallels 
an ethico-religious development within 
the life of the church which came to 
focus through the Federal Council of 
Churches Information Bulletin number 
ON non-economic motivations in the in- 
dustrial commercial order. 

6. Sociology of Religion has maintained its 
relative position in the general field of 
sociological research at a time when other 
older disciplines have been giving way 
to these newer emphases. 

Section Il — Methodological Trends 

We are now ready to deal with our second 
question: What are the directions in which 
research methodology is moving. First there 
is a renewed interest in theoretical systema- 
tization as a research device. Sociologists 
are coming increasingly to see that an at- 
tempt to order their knowledge of society in 
a systematic fashion will make them con- 
scious of their own blind spots and areas of 
over- or under-emphasis. In 1948 the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press published An Intro- 
duction to the History of Sociology, edited 
by Harry Elmer Barnes. The volume consists 
of biographical and theoretical summaries of 
the lives and works of outstanding sociolo- 
gists. In the volume’s preface Dr. Barnes 
wrote under the date of August 1, 1947: “It 
is not likely that there will be many more 
attempts to create systems of sociology . . . In 
other words the era of systematic sociology 
has come approximately to an end; and our 
book describes its background, origin, de- 
velopment, and mature products.” Yet in 
the very year that the words were written 
Pitirim A. Sorokin was producing and hav- 
ing published “Society, Culture, and Person- 
ality: Their Structure and Dynamics” per- 
haps the most comprehensive systematization 
of sociological thought yet produced in 
America. 

The inaccuracy of Dr. Barnes’ prophecy is 
yet again revealed by an essay by Stuart C. 
Dodd, University of Washington, in Socio- 
metry for February-May 1948. The article 
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is entitled “A Systematics for Sociometry and 
for All Science.” Dr. Dodd carries forward 
the suggestion first elaborated in his book, 
Dimensions of Society (New York, 1942), 
that social interaction might be expressed 
and understood in terms of matrix algebra. 
He maintains that any social situation or 
institution may be understood and expressed 
in mathematical formulae involving five di- 
mensions: Space, Time, People, Interrela- 
tions, and Residual Indices (a final miscel- 
laneous catch-all). 

Equally stimulating is the theoretical 
framework suggested by Dr. J. L. Moreno, 
Editor of Sociometry, writing in the same 
issue of that journal a note entitled: “The 
Three Branches of Sociometry: A Post- 
script.” Dr. Moreno is fully as modest as Dr. 
Barnes in his claims of finality though his 
finalities are of the future and Dr. Barnes’ 
are of the past. Moreno writes: “The his- 
torians of the year 2000 will probably credit 
sociometry as the true beginning of a mean- 
ingful and useful sociology.” In asmuch as 
Dr. Moreno tells us that sociometry began in 
1923 you will see that sociological systemati- 
zation is far from dead. 

Second, there is a continuance of the trend 
to statistical studies. Above we indicated that 
with Stuart Dodd mathematical statistics has 
even entered the domain of systematization. 
In general, however, sociological statisticians 
have been working with the problem of re- 
ducing their fundamental data to a quantif- 
able form. Dodd in the argument already 
referred to spends some time in pointing out 
that a numerical value may be given to any 
event or quality in that we can say it is either 
present or absent, existent or non-existent, 
giving it value of one when present and of 
zero when absent. He then goes on to show 
that this sort of present or absent quantifica- 
tion may be refined by giving an ordinal 
expression; that is, we may say that a quality 
is much present, some present, little present. 
or not present at all assigning to each of these 
distinctions a numerical value. Last of all 
after much research we are able to define 
equal units and give the quality cardinal 
numerical values. From a more empirical 
point of view, Professor Thomas McCormick, 
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head of the Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, discussed the same problem in an article 
in the American Journal of Sociology for 
July 1948, entitled “A Rationale for Scaling 
Unordered Attributes.” These two studies 
are simply examples of the persistent efforts 
of sociologists to bring social data to numeri- 
cal expression in the interest of the refine- 
ment and manipulation which then become 


possible. 


A third major methodological develop- 
ment is that of an increased interest in the 
problem of sociological experiment. In 1945 
Ernest Greenwood of the University of Cin- 
cinnati published Experimental Sociology: 
A Study in Method. Herein is reviewed the 
whole literature of sociological experiment. 
F. Stuart Chapin, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology at the University of Min- 
nesota, followed this in 1947 with a volume 
entitled Experimental Designs in Sociologi- 
cal Research, The two volumes consciously 
and intentionally supplement one another. 
Both authors under the title, “ex post facto 
experiment” discuss statistical sampling and 
matching techniques as giving the sociologi- 
cal the equivalent of laboratory control. 

Finally methodologists are increasingly be- 
coming aware of the place of the meanings 
and values held both by the research student 
and by those he studies in his research. It 
is more clearly understood that the research 
student always has his own system of values 
which affect his studies and that the way to 
avoid personal bias is not to pretend to 
have no values but rather to make one’s own 
values explicit so that they can be appre- 
ciated and possible bias discounted. 


Theoretical elaboration in the interest of 
comprehensiveness and consistency; statisti- 
cal quantification of qualitative elements; 
experimental testing of social hypotheses; 
and new attention to the personal values in 
social research; these represent the current 
methodological trends among sociologists. If 
you wish to review the methodology of so- 
ciologists an excellent short critical summary 
by F. Stuart Chapin entitled “The Main 
Methods of Sociological Research” may be 
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found in the September-October 1948 issue 
of Sociology and Social Research. 


Section III — Results of Specific Research 

What are some of the significant dis- 
coveries of research since 1945? Since Social 
Psychology and Population each represent 
over ten per cent of current projects, I shall 
report on one study in each category. Be- 
cause of its growing importance I include a 
study in the field of Industrial Sociology, and 
I mention three current studies in Sociology 
of Religion as a field particularly close to 
our interests and problems. 

As an example of a comprehensive study 
in Social Psychology I refer to Mangus and 
Seeley — Mental Health Needs in a Rural and 
Semi-Rural Area of Ohio. The report was 
published in January of 1947 as Mimeo- 
graphed Bulletin No. 195 of the Department 
of Rural Economics and Rural Sociology, at 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

The county studied was Miami County, 
Ohio. It contains three cities with popula- 
tions respectively (1940) of 16,000, 9,700, 
and 2,900. There were nine incorporated 
centers of less than 2500 population in the 
county with a total of 6,700 residents. There 
were 17,300 persons who lived in the open 
country, of whom at least two-thirds lived on 
farms. The research was carried on through 
a careful study of draft board records, a rating 
analysis of mental health among school chil- 
dren, and a statistical analysis of delinquency, 
crime, and divorce records in the County. 

Among Selective Service registrants, re- 
jections for personality disorders were posi- 
tively associated with age except for the very 
youngest group (18-21) in which the rate 
was slightly higher than the two age brackets 
above it because of cases of emotional im- 
maturity. Married men had almost twice the 
proportion of rejections for personality dis- 
order as did single men. In general rejec- 
tion rates for personality disorder were nega- 
tively associated with economic class. The 
occupational breakdown is as follows: 


Occupational Category Percent Rejected 
White collar and professional 

ME | cvscctd Reuiitebabiedes 2.9 
Skilled laborers _....-________ 42 
oe ene Sees a ee ord 43 
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Semi-skilled laborers _.________ 46 
Farm operators =~... 7.7 
gO 10.3 
Unskilled laborers ____________ 10.7 
CE RETS Ee 12.1 


Personality disorders were more often found 
among open country and farm registrants 
than among town or city dwellers. 

A careful study was made of third and 
sixth grade boys and girls in the public 
school, schedules being completed for a total 
of 1499. Of these, 287 or 19.1 per cent were 
seriously maladjusted, as shown by a combi- 
nation of teacher's ratings, children’s ratings 
of one another, and child’s rating of himself, 
school and truancy records. The rating 
scales were combined in a composite index, 
ranging from one for the poorest possible 
adjustment to 17 for the best. On this scale 
12.7 per cent of the children rated 13 or 
above which was regarded as good adjust- 
ment and 19.1 per cent rated seven or less 
which was interpreted as maladjustment. 

Maladjustment increased with age. Of 
third graders 17.8 per cent fell at seven or 
below but 20.8 per cent of sixth graders were 
in that range. Boys were more poorly adjusted 
than girls: 27 per cent of third grade boys 
were poorly adjusted as compared with 8 
per cent of the girls. For the sixth grade 
29 per cent of the boys were maladjusted as 
compared with 13 per cent of the girls. 
Maladjustment went with school retardation 
some 45 per cent of overage children being 
poorly adjusted. Poor adjustment was also 
positively related to low intelligence. Farm 
children were better adjusted in both third 
and sixth grades but the difference between 
farm and non-farm diminished greatly be- 
tween the two. 

In summarizing these figures and others 
for commitment to mental hospitals, crime, 
and divorce (the divorce rate for Miami 
County was 65 per cent above the national 
figure), the authors estimate that between 
5,000 and 10,000 people in the County need 
some professional psychotherapy. The area 
in question is a prosperious one and the 
entire study suggests to churchmen how nar- 
row the margin of persomal adjustment is on 
which our people stand. When we recall 
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that farm children were better adjusted in 
the sixth grade though by a much narrower 
margin, and that adult males were most 
poorly adjusted from country areas, we are 
compelled to ask what the responsibility of 
the rural church and its leadership is both 
for and in this tragic trend. 

In the field of Population, the study by 
Whelpton, Eldridge and Siegel — Forecasts 
of the Population of the United States, 1945- 
1975 deserves wide attention. This is a 
US. Census publication released in 1947 and 
available through the Government Printing 
Office for 45 cents. It is a revision of an 
earlier study made necessary by the war- 
time crop of babies which increased the 
number of children under five years of age 
in 1945 by a million over an earlier predic- 
tion. The authors discuss the long-time 
trends in mortality and in fertility, our war- 
time spurt in fertility, and the possibilities of 
growth by immigration. On the basis of 
these considerations they make annual predic- 
tions by age, sex, and color through 1975. 

Interest attaches not only to the actual 
predictions but partciularly to the discussion 
of implications. What does it mean, for 
example, to have between eleven and four- 
teen per cent of our population ever 65 years 
of age? What shifts do an ageing population 
bring to the working force, the market de- 
mand for goods and services, to institutions 
and agencies in general? Colleges and uni- 
versities are already responding to the situa- 
tion of a gradually ageing population by en- 
larging their adult education services, by ex- 
tending “education for living” programs, by 
developing refresher courses and continuing 
education curricula. 

Religious educators will find that their 
problems change character markedly with 
this basic shift in the age structure of our 
people. Participation rather than spectator- 
ship should now characterize our programs 
for the aged, lest we increase the social isola- 
tion and regressive behavior that always 
threaten ageing persons. In this connection, 
Otto Pollah’s Social Adjustment in Old Age, 
a Social Science Research Council Bulletin, 
1948, ought to be read. 

In the field of Industrial Sociology consider 
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a study by William Foote Whyte of Cornell 
University, “The Social Structure of the Res- 
taurant” in The American Journal of So- 
ciology for January 1949. The article re- 
ports the findings of a participant-observer 
study of twelve Chicago restaurants. In each 
restaurant the study ran from one to four 
months and a total of fourteen months was 
required to complete the work. Mr. Whyte 
points out that while in industry relation- 
ships existing between management and 
workers are direct, in the restaurant the rela- 
tionship is complicated by the introduction of 
the customer. The restaurant is at once a 
production unit and a retail unit and thus its 
problem of human interaction is exceedingly 
complicated. 

Different sizes of restaurants and extents 
of operation involve different levels and 
schemes of organizations which Mr. Whyte 
diagrams. Smooth operation depend upon 
relating the various human interactors in 
such a manner that they are not required in 
their work to act in ways which are to them 
uncustomary or regarded as unfitting. For 
example, when waitresses give orders directly 
to men cooks the generally accepted pattern 
of authority inherent in sex roles of culture 
is subtly broken. Under such circumstances 
emotional tension is generally present. A 
written order placed on a spindle or orders 
passed along through masculine intermedi- 
aries tend to promote efficient functioning. 

The evidence accumulates throughout the 
study that a whole series of personal attitudes 
and values intrude into the day-by-day opera- 
tion of a restaurant and that operative effi- 
ciency is as much a matter of relating the 
individual workers to one another in ways 
which do not offend their sense of status or 
confuse their definition of role as it is a mat- 
ter of economic operation in terms of intelli- 
gent buying and efficient machinery for 
operation. Objectively inefficient ways of 
working may persist in spite of their ineffi- 
ciency because of their function in protecting 
or maintaining the status of the employee in- 
volved. 

The implications of this study for the 
religious educator are manifold. The develop- 
ment of Christian attitudes toward race, for 





example, may be complicated by the fact that 
white cooks are required to take orders for 
Negro waitresses. What is offended here is 
the white chef's definition of himself as a 
man — his masculine role becomes confused. 
Under such circumstances it is almost in- 
evitable that he should feel resentment and 
express it in terms of a heightened race 
prejudice. To disentangle his masculine role 
from his racial attitudes would be the begin- 
ning of an effective Christianization. 

John Dollard in the 1945 Yearbook of the 
Yale Institute of Alcohol Studies deals simi- 
larly with differential class attitudes toward 
the use of beverage alcohol. How the Church 
should educate for sobriety cannot be effec- 
tively answered until we know the relation- 
ship of social drinking to a man’s class status 
and the direction of his social mobility. 

We turn now to Sociology of Religion. 
Bulletin 524 of the Kentucky Agricultural 
Experiment Station by Harold Kaufman is 
entitled Religious Organization in Kentucky. 
It was published in August of 1948. The 
study represents a compilation of statistics 
from various denominational sources and 
from the U.S. Census of Religious Bodies plus 
interpretation of data from an interview of 
2,832 adults drawn from the open country, 
a small town, and a medium sized city. The 
study shows that the proportion of the popu- 
lation of Kentucky church members increased 
from 33 per cent in 1890 to 49 per cent in 
1946. The average annual salary for full- 
time ministers reported by eleven different 
denominations ranged from $700, to $3,700. 
Half of the eighteen senior colleges of Ken- 
tucky in 1946 were church related and en- 
rolled one-fourth of the students of the state. 
Of junior colleges, four-fifths were church- 
related with 85 per cent of the state’s junior 
college students. Within the state there is a 
positive relationship between farm wealth 
and church membership; counties with a high 
level of living index have a high proportion 
of church members in their populations. 

Of the 2832 adults studied in the special 
sample, approximately one-third were non- 
church members. The study compared 
church officers with members and with non- 
members. Officers tend to be older, better 
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educated, and economically better off than 
church members who, in turn, ate similarly 
advantaged over non-members. Note the 
following significant comparisons: 
Offi- Mem- Non- 
cers bers Members 
Per cent Less than 4 
Years of School _. 4 9 15 
Per cent 12 Years or 


More School ____ 39 19 4 
Per cent Incomes 
Less than $500 ___ 9 24 44 


Per cent Incomes 

$2500 and over ___ 20 11 e, 
Per cent Under 

35 Years of Age 15 19 33 
Per cent 55 and Over 36 34 23 
Per cent Participation 

in Non - Religious 


Organizations _._ 36 20 11 


Leaders tend to be more stable residentially 
than the others. Of all the males, 17 per cent 
had lived less than five years in their present 
home. Only 7 per cent of the leaders were 
equally transient. On the other hand, while 
42 per cent of all males had lived 20 or more 
years in their present home; among church 
officers the figure rose to 60 per cent. These 
figures underline the class differential in 
church participation and service. 

Another excellent study in the sociology 
of religion is fortunately widely available to 
religious leaders. It is Dr. Murray H. Lief- 
fer’s study of Mixed Marriages in a Chicago 
Community, reported in two articles in the 
Christian Century for January 19 and 26, 
1949. It represents a careful interview study 
of 743 mixed families of a base population 
of 6,236 families. Since the findings are di- 
rectly available to you I shall not discuss 
them. 


An excellent study of the mobility of min- 
isterial leadership has been made by Prof. 
Myles Rodeheaver of St. Lawrence College 
and is reported in Rwral Sociology for De- 
cember 1948 under the title: “Ministers on 
the Move: A Study of Mobility in Church 
Leadership.” In the Spring of 1947, 196 out 
of 402 ministers in a small “liberal” denomi- 
nation of congregational policy completed 
detailed schedules on their pastoral relations 
over the years. The average age was 51.2 


years but 19.4 per cent of the men were over 
70, indeed this was the modal interval. The 
average years in the ministry were 22.6. One- 
third of the men have served more than four 
churches. The average (mean) income was 
$2,719, the median $2,593. These figures 
include rental value of the parsonage. Of 
these pastors 49.5 per cent had incomes of 
less than $2,500. Only 3 per cent were 
above the $5,000 mark. With these figures 
in mind it is easily understood why more 
ministers gave “finance” as a reason for mov- 
ing than any other and why financial reasons 
constituted 27.4 per cent of all reasons given 
for moving. 

A stability index made by dividing a man’s 
years of service by the number of times he 
had moved was used to measure relative sta- 
bility. Age, number of years in the ministry, 
the fact of having received training in the 
denominational and theological schools, the 
fact of having had a different occupation 
before entering the ministry, and the posses- 
sion of a D.D. degree were all positively 
associated with stability in the ministry. Suc- 
cess in the ministry measured in terms of the 
averaged ratings of several judges was not 
related significantly to stability. But while 
the men most successful may have moved 
relatively often, they have had at least one 
long pastorate in their recent ministry. 

Men who move often themselves are par- 
ticularly aware of the dangers involved. I 
quote Prof. Rodeheaver: 

“The danger exists that men will ‘run 
away from a difficult situation, that they 
will dodge their responsibilities as ministers. 
No problems are solved by putting them out 
of mind . . . the ministers make no lasting 
impression on the community. Their families 
have no roots. Constant moving represents 
a drain on financial resources, and the family 
is affected by a lower plane of living. Ulti- 
mately, according to the men themselves, 
ministers become cynical, or disillusioned, 
they leave the ministry for some other field 
of endeavor.” 

Prof. Rodeheaver points out the tendency for 
mobility to affect rural pastors and rural 
churches particularly and relates this fact to 
the high turn-over among the other profes- 
sional leaders in the rural community. The 
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problem of a shaky religious leadership in 
areas where other leadership is weak is one 
we must all face realistically. 

We have seen that the direction of sociolog- 
ical research charts trends in our awareness 
and disposition to deal with social issues. The 
research methods sociologists use are, when 
tested, suggestive to others in meeting their 
research problems. And the results of so- 
ciological research bring insights essential to 
a religious and educational program. Some 
that my reviews suggest are: 

The omnipresence of personality malad- 

justment in even the most stable rural 
areas; 


The shifting age structure and its demand 
upon church programs; 

The relationship of status and role factors 
to receptivity to ethical values, insights, 
and attitudes; 

The differential class services of the 
church; 

The relative instability of professional 
church leadership. 

The last two items scarcely characterize a 
church prepared and equipped to deal crea- 
tively with the first three. It may well be 
that we as churchmen must clear up our own 
difficulties personally and institutionally be- 
fore we can present our Gospel to the world. 





THE CELO COMMUNITY is a project of 1350 
acres in the mountains of western North Carolina, 
dreamed out in 1937 by three men: William H. 
Regnery of Joanna Western Mills; Arthur E. Mor- 
gan of Community Service; and Clarence E. Pick- 
ett, of American Friends Service Committee. 

The idea was that a group of persons might 
begin a community without the hampering influ- 
ence of past patterns, trying to discover anew what 
the small community can do as the custodian of 

“the basic human culture.” 

As reported in Town and Country Church, “re- 
cently there were thirteen families in the commu- 
nity, having a total of forty persons. The people 
engage in farming, small industries, machine knit- 
ting, teaching, storekeeping, and other activities — 
they raise much of their own f 

A community meeting every two weeks, occa- 
sional social events, an informal prepaid medical 
plan, and monthly community work days are 
features of the program. 

Many home sites are available, with prices of 
land varying from $50 to $200 an acre. Persons 
hold land under an agreement with the community 
that gives to the individual most of the rights 
ordinarily associated with ownership, but reserves 
certain social controls to the community. The 
community has the right to zone land. 

“Tt is possible for interested individuals to reside 
in the community for a trial period. Celo is lo- 
cated 50 miles northeast of Asheville. Inquiries 
may be sent to Celo Community, Celo, N. C.” 

6 * ” 


AMERICA’S MATERIAL LEADERSHIP was 
recently pointed up by Charles E. Wilson, Presi- 
dent, General Motors Corporation, over CBS on 
December 5: “With 6 percent of the world’s area 
and 7 percent of the world’s population, we have 
46 percent of its electric power, 48 percent of its 
radios, 54 percent of its telephones, 59 percent of 
its steel capacity, 60 percent of its life insurance 
policies, 85 percent of its automobiles and 92 
cent of its modern bathtubs. (Youth Leaders’ 
Digest. ) 


LOS ANGELES PUBLIC LIBRARY has now 
abandoned a plan to have a censorship Board 
(American Library Association Bulletin). Librar- 
ians had been accused of having radical ideas; John 
D. Henderson, head librarian was particularly 
singled out. A statement: “I am not satisfied our 
librarian is free from those liberal thoughts that 
we don’t like to see in the mind of the head of our 
library,” brought editorial criticism and comment 
from over the country. One reaction was: “(This 
Statement) is one of the most extraordinary, in 
its implication, that I have ever seen printed, in 
all seriousness, in a supposedly free country. I 
think it should be read with deep thought by every 
real American.” 

In spite of the above pressure, there was suf- 
ficient opposition to the point that the public 
ane f in Los Angeles will not have a censorship 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS are on the increase — 
40% between 1937 and 1947, was the report of 
Rev. Clarence Peters, pastor of St. Luke’s Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, St. Louis, Mo., recently, 
at the annual meeting of the International Council 
of Religious Education. Rev. Peters reported that 
one single group—the Mennonites— had in- 
creased from 125 pupils to 2,106. 

Dr. C. W. Manwiller, chairman of the depart- 
ment of Research and Curriculum, Pittsburgh pub- 
lic schools, debated the wisdom of the parochial 
school trend because it would “tend to stereotype 
public education as Godless, create conflict with 
current intercultural efforts, jeopardize academic 
freedom and divide schools as to content and pur- 
pose .. . The multiplicity of schools might also 
focus attention on denominational differences 
more clearly.” 

* * * 

CELL-GROUP CONFERENCE held at Lane 
Hall, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, in October 1948, is now available in report 
form at that address for 50 cents, mimeographed, 
55 pp. 
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New Frontiers of the Church 


ROY A. BURKHART 


Pastor, First Community Church, Columbus, Ohio 


I HAVE little faith in the contemporary in- 

stitutional church. As a leading American 
churchman has said, it is increasingly irrele- 
vant in America and in the world. If you 
want to see the final achievement of the insti- 
tutional church, see its failure in Russia up 
to the revolution; see the situation in Spain 
where one branch of the Christian church is 
in full control; look at the two wars waged in 
one generation by nations in which the Prot- 
estant church was dominant; look at America 
where the Protestant church has been domi- 
nant from the beginning. America, with 
more power than any other nation, is fright- 
ened and with everything favorable for a 
Christian republic, she finds institutions won 
at a terrific cost, crumbling. The institu- 
tional church is sick. Unless the true church 
can be born, I see little hope in this era of his- 
tory. But the true church is being born and 
therefore there is hope. 

What, therefore, are some of the frontiers 
that beckon us? There is space merely to 
mention them. 

We need research into our way of life 

Arthur Compton, in his report to the re- 
gents of Washington University, said this: 
“I have been impressed by the attitudes of the 
delegates from the Eastern nations at the 
conferences of UNESCO, as they are ex- 
pressed in the informal conversations. In 
order to meet the economic challenge of the 
time, they realize that their countries must 
become industrialized and develop their 
technology. But they accept this moderniza- 
tion with dread. The dread is partly with re- 
gard to the influence of science, which ap- 
pears to them concerned with things and pre- 
cision and inhuman material, implying by 
its neglect that philosophy, religion, beauty 
and friendship are of no importance. Their 
dread is also partly based on their impression 
of the United States, which has gone farthest 


in adapting itself to technological industry. 
They see in us material prosperity, but broken 


family relationships, social unrest and no 
clear sense of direction. 

“This view reminds one of Herman Hage- 
dorn’s comment regarding the heroic busi- 
ness era of which Robert Brookings was a 
part: ‘It carried civilization to vast desert 
areas, uncovered hidden wealth, made the 
American standard of living the envy of the 
world. The tragedy was that its triumphs, 
born of earth, remained true to their origin. 
It healed the bodies of men and trained their 
minds and gave their religious ceremonials 
expensive settings; but it did nothing to give 
their lives meaning or direction or to suggest 
that the golden apples were not the only fruit 
worth gathering. Rather, the spectacular 
harvest gave the impression that there was 
no other fruit; and men ate it and wondered 
why they starved.’” 

We need to see the dilemma of our present 
life, for we are victims of moral schizo- 
phrenia. 

It is perfectly plain that our basic problem 
is to learn how to live, to find the secret of 
life. The knowledge we lack is not tech- 
nical knowledge. We are technical wizards, 
but —as it has often been expressed — we 
have discovered the right things in the wrong 
order. We have learned to control nature 
before we have learned to control ourselves. 
In doing so we have lost control even of our 
inventions and thus magnified our chaotic 
emotions to global—if not cosmic— pro- 
portions. We have made our world a mon- 
strosity, mixing the noiseless efficiency of 
technique with the groans of the tortured. 
If anyone has read Dr. Bradley’s recent book, 
No Place to Hide, he can see the full mean- 
ing of this. We are scientific masters but 
moral morons. We suffer moral schizo- 


phrenia, living in two worlds and two ages. 
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With our emotions we are still in the stone 
age; with our intellect, we are projecting 
planetary travel. Our political institutions are 
rooted in the 18th century. Some of our most 
modern societies use devices of classical 
tyranny, yet we build the atomic plants of the 
next century. Man, in the words of a philoso- 
pher, is a rope stretched between the beast 
and superman. Technologically, rope will 
snap. Supermen will revert into beasts. In 
one society this reversal has already hap- 
pened. The result was at nation of tech- 
nological cannibals. What happened to the 
Germans can happen to any nation. It is 
likely to happen if technological societies do 
not master their moral energies. Modern 
man lives, as man always has, in danger of 
reverting to savagery but the savagery of 
civilized man with his techniques and instru- 
ments is of a new and terrifying kind, It is 
a savagery of the Dr. Jekyll and Moreau and 
of their life counterparts, Dr. Schilling and 
Schuman. What we lack is knowledge about 
the secret of life itself. 


We can conduct war for we know machines 
but we cannot conduct peace, for we do not 
know men. 


We need to see the peril of America in 
getting more and more under the leadership 
of the military. This is a desperate problem. 
The best-world police can do is to keep the 
world builders safe to build, but the military 
will not do the building. But we are now in 
a position where they are assuming the role 
of builders. That accounts for our inconsis- 
tency in our foreign policy. We tell the world 
we believe in a way of life with a democratic 
ideal and that we are against dictators, yet we 
send B-29’s to Argentina, we keep on court- 
ing Franco, we fete the dictator of the Do- 
minican Republic when he comes here. 


The Church has been able to provide few 
Christ-led men and women for the collective 
will of government, of business, of labor, or 
even of the institutional church. We have 
played a double role in Palestine where busi- 
ness interests and political and military lead- 
ership are all confused and in conflict. 

Despite all the efforts at guidance, we 
have to face the fact that our schools and 


churches are not leading people to grow big 
enough to be creative freemen. 
Rediscovering the True Church 

A second frontier is to look with candor at 
the church as it is and to find the consecration 
that will lead to the birth of the true church. 
The present church could not be the body of 
Christ, for it is cancerous. Look at the typical 
neighborhood in America. It is afflicted with 
local churches that destroy community rather 
than redeem the neighborhood and build 
the beloved community. There are thousands 
of communities that can only support one 
church, yet Protestantism is pathetically slow 
to face it. That true church will only be born 
when this malignancy is cured. 

We need a re-definition of the purpose of 
the church. What are we trying to do? What 
is its job? 

Why is the church failing? Is the so-called 
successful church really successful? Or, does 
it not merely support people on the level of 
secularisms, on the level of their illness, on 
the level of ego worship? 

How could we find out? See how many 
members it has who give witness of Christ! 
See how many couples there are who are 
truly living in married love. See how many 
families it has who are the living church. See 
how many of its members are finding the 
reality of Christ-led living and living that 
reality economically, politically, financially. 
See how many of its members have healthy 
minds in healthy bodies, which alone are the 
ramparts of peace. Uncle Sam had to re- 
ject 4,500,000 boys who became 4-F’s in 
war. They suffered pangs of conscience. 
Most people today are 4-F’rs of peace and it 
does not bother them. The true church 
should have a decreasing number of its mem- 
bers who are rejectees of peace. See how many 
of its members go forth with a sense of 
mighty mission in all walks of life! See how 
many of its members, truly fitted, enlist for 
the Christian vocation. I talked in a church 
recently that has existed for 100 years but 
never sent one young man into the ministry! 

Thirty per cent of Protestant churches do 
not have full-time ministerial leadership. We 
wouldn’t think of a ‘public school on this 
basis. Do we not need a vital redefinition 
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of a theology for today? We need a new 
verbalization of the Christian experience, but 
more important, we need the experience of 
Christ in life. We say our job is to lead 
people to Christ, but what does that mean? 
To look at the professional, church leaders, 
we get confused. Look at the struggle for 
security. Look at the signs of ego-worship. 
Why is it difficult to get vital church co- 
operation or church union? 

We need to look at our seminaries. Are 
they getting men and women emotionally 
free enough which is to say Christian enough 
and with the talents for the Christian voca- 
tion? We have had four young men as in- 
ternes in recent years. Two of the four were 
healthy personalities; two were sick men. Is 
the seminary training men for the true church 
and for the redemption of persons and of 
the neighborhood? I seriously question it. 
We need real study here. The seminary spends 
too much time teaching leaders to say words 
and not enough time in learning how to 
guide people to experience the living Christ. 

Full Guidance of Life 

The third frontier for the church is to dis- 
cover the possibility of full spiritual guidance 
of growing life. The institutional church is 
the only agency that even seeks to give guid- 
ance of any kind from birth to what we call 
death. Does the contemporary church do it? 
The answer is mo. Look at the growth of 
mental illness. Seventy per cent of all hos- 
pital beds are filled by people who are men- 
tally sick. This year our Federal Govern- 
ment will spend 1 billion dollars in research 
in how to kill but not one cent for research in 
mental illness. But the church can be the 
most powerful mental hygiene force in our 
common life. But to do so, it has three jobs: 
1. To see that each child is born in a family 
that is a unit of God’s kingdom. 2. To guide 
the child from birth so that the spiritual birth 
has a normal and fundamental beginning in 
the building of Christian attitudes and the 
foundation of a Christian habit system; in a 
growth of the capacity to love; in a growth of 
great Christian faiths; and that this growth in 
the life of the spirit and the freedom of the 
real self — which is the Divine — may con- 
tinue as long as the person lives in his body. 


3. That the individual is nurtured until the 
time of the third birth, which is erroneously 
called death. 

If this guidance is complete and full, then 
the person becomes increasingly free and his 
freedom is measured by the degree to which 
he lives by love and the degree to which he 
lives by faith; then he is able to build his 
friendships on a level where the living church 
is a reality; then all of his relationships are 
the fulfillment of the living church and his 
work becomes a sacrament. Then he is big 
enough for Christian love and marriage. By 
his voice, vote and leadership he helps build 
a beloved community, locally, nationally and 
over the world. He shares in the great 
Christian commonwealth and adds to that 
commonwealth and increasingly he knows 
and loves and lives by the will of God for 
the good of all men. 

The Church and the Family 

The next frontier of the institutional 
church is to see its opportunity in building 
the Christian family. There are only a few 
Christian families. The family is a relation- 
ship in which parents and children have 
union with the Divine in each other; in 
which they are one in Christ. It is a relation- 
ship in which the maximum growth of each 
results; in which no one feasts on another 
but in which all are nurtured; in which each 
gives his best to all and all give their best to 
each. 

Just as the church is the only institution 
that guides growing life from the first birth 
through the second birth, in like manner it 
is the only institution equipped to guide the 
whole family. 

The Key Answers 

The institutional church faces another im- 
portant frontier which we have already im- 
plied. It needs to help people find answers 
to questions upon which all other answers de- 
pend for their meaning. Dr. Buttrick in his 
book, Christ or Chaos made this, I thought, 
very clear. 

Among all its fundamental jobs, the church 
should be a research foundation in the secret 
of life. This involves insight into the nature 
and purpose of God; into the meaning of, and 
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reality of, prayer and God-led living; into the 
question of how people can get the power to 
do what they know is right, which is the 
whole problem of motivation; into the secret 
of guidance which encourages on-going 
growth from birth as long as one lives; into 
a fundamental ethic for economic and po- 
litical living. If man is to grow from the 
stone age morally into the atomic age morally, 
it is up to the church. But if this is to be 
done, the church must get beyond preaching 
to a whole strategy of work. 
A Spiritual Teamwork 

Another frontier is this: the church needs 
to find the way by which locally, it can call 
all the mighty incentives for good into a 
teamwork and hallow them spiritually. How 
can the local church get all the resources of 
medicine, psychiatry, sociology, anthropology, 
of the natural sciences, and bring them to the 
deep reality of a vital, everyday religious way 
of life. This is basic. 

How can the church get beyond the period 
of trying to bring people within four walls 
and become the motive and the force and the 
redemptive power to redeem the neighbor- 
hood? Obviously, to do this the church must 
lose itself as an institution, in a way that today 
it is not willing to do. 

How can the church achieve this not only 
locally but on a state, and national and world 
level? 

The Church and Constructive 
Political Action 

The church needs to learn how to join its 
forces for wise and vital political action. In 
the state of Ohio, for example, 4 or 5 people 
control the Senate and the House of Repre- 


sentatives and yet no one can be elected 
in Ohio without the support of the church. 
There are many areas of our government 
that need fundamental change in the interest 
of justice and the promotion of the interests 
of all our people but the church individually 
and collectively has no plan of any consis- 
tency so consequently little is done. 

There are many issues nationally that need 
attention and vital leadership. The church 
has some collective action but it is all too 
little. We need to discover how through the 
institutional church and individual Chris- 
tians, the church can become the church in 
government and in politics. 

Conclusion 


I have merely stated the frontiers. All of 
us know that research is going on in the 
area of technology. It is going on in the 
field of medicine. The time is here when 
it must go on in the area of how to live. It 
is encouraging to see some efforts grow up 
outside the church, like the Community Fund 
Movement. A man in our church, Dr. Ro- 
bert Hartman, has organized the Council of 
Profit Sharing and 1600 corporations have 
joined it. He is at work seeking to organize 
an American Institute of Ethical Research. 
Insofar as these agencies enrich human living 
and help build fundamental personality, they 
are the church. But there is an unique job 
for the institutional church to do. If it fails, 
movements like that which Dr. Hartman is 
working on, will fail. 

This is the hour for the true church to be 
born. How can it find a redemptive power 
of the early church? If it is possible, there is 
unlimited hope for this era of history. 





THE ISSUE OF SECTARIANISM was discussed 
in Progressive Education magazine for February 
1949 under the headings: “What do the sectar- 
ians want?” “What are the issues?” “What are the 
principles at stake?” Contributors included Wil- 
liam H. Kilpatrick, John L. Childs, and others. 

* * * 


DR. LEWIS J. SHERRILL, Dean of the Pres- 
byterian Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, has been appointed as professor of practical 
theology, Union Theological Seminary. Dr. Sher- 
rill is well known in the field of Protestant re- 
ligious Education, both for his books and his per- 
sonal contribution to the movement. 


DR. LUTHER A. WEIGLE, Dean of the Yale 
University Divinity School for 21 years, will retire 
on June 30, after many years of service related to 
the International Council of Religious Education, 
the Federal Council of Churches, and other im- 
portant bodies. Since 1928 he has served as chair- 
man of the executive committee of the World 
Council of Christian Education. 

Dr. Weigle’s successor will be Dr. Liston Pope, 
professor of social ethics, Divinity School, Yale 
University, who has beén active in various labor 
and social welfare efforts through the years. 
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Using Preaching as Teaching 


GERALD KENNEDY 
Bishop of Methodist Church, Portland Area 


T HE PREACHER ought to teach, but may 

he be saved from becoming an educator. 
It was said of Jesus, “He taught them,” but it 
would never be said, “He educated them.” 
There is a vast difference. Education deals 
with generalities and is academic. Teaching 
is vital and practical because it signifies 
sharing. An educator depends on methods. 
A teacher is an incarnation—a witness. 
That is why a man meets any number of 
people “connected with education” in his 
schooling, but he is fortunate if he encounters 
two or three real teachers. Most of our 
classes do not stand out in our memories as 
times of exciting discovery or periods of 
inspiration and vision. Rather, we remem- 
ber such experiences as this: 

The bore of all bores was the third. His 
subject had no beginning, middle nor end. 
It was education. Never was such a journey 
through the desert of the mind, the great 
Sahara of intellect. The very recollection 
makes me thirsty. 

When the preacher becomes an educator, 
he no longer preaches—he lectures. He 
talks about many things and gives out many 
facts. He changes no lives, he provides no 
answers, he redeems no hearts. Somehow 
he does not go deep enough to get at the 
root of the trouble. Emerson and Thoreau 
were graduates of Harvard College, and 
Emerson once remarked that Harvard now 
taught all the branches of learning. Thoreau 
replied, “Yes, all of the branches, but none 
of the roots.” So the preacher turned educa- 
tor knows the answers to every question ex- 
cept the ones men ask when they are com- 
pletely serious or desperate. 

The preacher does not stand aloof and 
speak about life objectively. He is com- 
mitted to a Way and toa Person. He is not 





*Quoted by Barzun, Teacher in America, Little, 
Brown, 1945, p. 3. 


after casual consideration, but commitment. 
He is a propagandist, and he drives toward 
a decision. He deals with facts, but only to 
find their meanings for human destiny. He 
never assumes that knowledge alone will 
solve the human problem. His task, in a 
word, is to introduce men to unsearchable 
riches of Christ. 

The preacher is a teacher who brings a 
vision of God to men. The vision does two 
things — it condemns and it encourages. The 
haunting vision of greatness which men see 
in their Lord has more power than all the 
advice from all the wisest men in the world. 
In no sense can we “educate” men into good- 
ness. We can only hold up the One who 
has power to draw men to himself. Our 
teaching, therefore, is holding before men 
this “habitual vision of greatness.” 

The Christian teaching is primarily help- 
ing men to see what they are. A great deal 
of so-called “character education” is no more 
than discussing ideals of moral behavior. 
Christianity teaches men what they are in- 
stead of listing rules of what they ought to do. 
The preacher teaches by helping men to un- 
derstand their discontents and the implica- 
tions of those discontents. Lewis Carroll has 
a little story about an animated lock which 
runs around with a worried expression on 
its face. When some sympathetic person 
asks what the trouble is, the lock wails, “I 
am looking for a key to unlock me.” So are 
we all. When the preacher presents Christ, 
he gives men the key to unlock power to 
live by, and vision to see ourselves as “sons 
of God.” All of this is by way of back- 
ground. 

The Christian Heritage 

It is easy to become critical of the Church 
in our time, and dismiss it as of no essential 
significance. No Protestant finds it pos- 
sible to equate the Church with the Kingdom, 
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which is the Catholic heresy. Many a modern 
churchman has periods of despair when he 
goes a day’s journey into the wilderness, sits 
under a juniper tree and whines, “It is enough; 
now, O Lord, take away my life; for I am not 
better than my fathers.” (I Kings 19:14) 
Woe unto the man who ever assumes that he 
is! It is easy to get discouraged with the 
Church. One of the most distressing things 
to note in modern life is the number of men 
who are proud of their service clubs and 
their lodges, but have no pride in belonging 
to the Christian Church. Yet, without the 
Church, these things could neither have 
started nor be maintained. 

Sometime ago I taught a college course 
entitled: The Difference Christianity Has 
Made. As I prepared for the course, a thesis 
developed which seems to me inescapable. 
It was, quite simply, that practically every 
great and good thing in our civilization came 
from the Christian Church. I'll not argue 
the matter here, but it could be substantiated 
that even science would be impossible with- 
out Christian presuppositions. This is not 
to say that the Church has been always on 
the right side. Sometimes it has stoned the 
prophets. But it has also produced them. 
The characteristic which mark off civiliza- 
tion from barbarism are Christian contribu- 
tions, preserved by the Church until their 
fullness of time arrived. 

Where does democracy come from? We 
are realizing that it is impossible without 
spiritual foundations. Totalitarianism knows 
its enemy, and realistically it attacks the 
Church. What about education? The great 
medieval universities were the products of 
the medieval church. The first American col- 
leges were church colleges. The idea that 
children of the poor should have oppor- 
tunities for education was a Christian idea, 
and the first Sunday Schools were pioneers 
in the field. Consider orphanages, hospitals, 
homes for the aged. In a day when many of 
these institutions are not under the direct con- 
trol of the Church, we forget that they are 
nevertheless monuments to “the difference 
Christianity has made.” 

Our age is so blinded with secularism that 
you can read volumes of history with hardly 





a mention of the Christian Church. If people 
know what the truth is, many a serious- 
minded man would become a churchman if 
for no other reason than to show his appre- 
ciation for the riches of the Christian heri- 
tage. When Hitler went on the march, we 
saw what our proud western civilization could 
become without Christ. And unworthy as it 
often is, the Church is the one institution 
which assumes responsibility for maintain- 
ing and passing on the Christian heritage. 
Let preachers teach men who will not hear 
it any other place, the magnificent story of 
the Christian tradition. 

Kierkegaard said, 

Ah, when some day the reckoning shall 
be made of the countless multitude of the 
human race, there will be found a greater 
number under the rubric “The flabby,” than 
under all these rubrics taken together: 
“Thieves,” “Robbers,” “Murderers.”* 

It will strengthen the flabby and steady the 
weak knees to bear witness to the wonderful 
acts of God through the Christian com- 
munity. 

Christian Theology 


There is a sense in which our task resembles 
that of the First Century preachers. We have 
to define the Gospel. The day is past when 
we may assume that all men have a general 
body of knowledge about what Christianity 
believes. One of the main reasons much 
modern preaching is unintelligible to many 
people is that it assumes a background people 
do not have. The doctrine which a previous 
generation of preachers could deal with in a 
a sentence or two must now be explained. 
The biblical allusion often causes no spark 
of interest to be struck, because the listener 
does not have the foggiest notion of what 
the reference means. 

This is both good and bad. It is too bad 
that people are content to be ignorant of 
this precious spiritual foundation. But it 
also makes the Bible and Christian Theology 
a fresh field for the preacher. There was 
never a generation of preachers with the 
knowledge about the Bible we have, and con- 
gregations with less contempt for it produced 





"For Self-Examination and Judge for Yourselves, 
Princeton University Press, 1944, 116. 
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by familiarity. The same is true of the 
Christian Doctrines. A vague remembrance 
of the Ten Commandments, a hazy recollec- 
tion of some quotations from the Sermon on 
the Mount, and a faint impression of the 
Golden Rule, is about the extent of the 
average man’s knowledge of Christian 
Thought. Theology is at least a new field to 
most laymen, and unfortunately, for many 
preachers. 

One of the greatest blunders we have 
made is to put theology into a secondary 
category. It has taken death and destruction 
to show us the silliness of the proposition: it 
makes no difference what you believe. What 
men believe is all important. We do not 
live by facts. We live by what we believe 
about the facts. Before it is too late, preach- 
ers must accept their responsibilities of be- 
ing teachers of the great beliefs of our reli- 


on. 

A watered-down Gospel, divorced from its 
doctrines, has no ability to command the 
loyalties of men. It is rightly dismissed as 
having no serious import. Until a man 
believes some things about God, Man, Sin, 
Redemption, Immortality, he is no match 
for the ignorant materialists who believe so 
many things that are not so. There is recog- 
nition of this truth by many people, if it is 
not grasped by the preachers. Men are ask- 
ing, when they have a chance, for someone 
to teach them about what the Faith affirms. 
This is particularly true of young people. The 
man who visits college campuses these days 
finds that he is being asked to discuss what 
he believes, what the Church believes, and 
why. Paul’s word is for us: 

How then shall they call on him in whom 
they have not believed? and how shall they 
believe in him whom they have not heard? 
and how shall they hear without a preacher? 
(Romans 10:14). 

You can hardly challenge people with that 
which they know not. 

Browning wrote: 

What think ye of Christ, friends? 

When all’s done and said, 

Like you this Christianity or not? 

It may be false, but will you wish it true? 

Has it your vote to be so, if it can? 

. Bishop Blougram’s Apology 


Before we can ask men for their vote, we 
have to teach them what they are voting for. 
Christian theology must be regarded as of 
primary importance, and it must be taught 
that men may believe and live. 

Christian Criticism 

t is amazing to meet so people 
who think Christianity is only pre and 
sentimental sweetness. Their picture of 
Christ is the one of Forest Lawn Cemetery 
— one who smiles and loves everyone. God 
is a blurry spirit whose business is to forgive 
whenever He is asked. The authority 
of Christianity has been dissipated by the 
gentle fog of mushy romanticism. Such 
people seem to assume that it is immoral not 
to believe in religion, but they never have 
been convinced that their religion should 
ever say anything unpleasant to them or to 
their society. They never have heard of our 
God as a consuming fire. 

As a result of this, the Church is full of 
people who utterly deny Christianity with- 
out being aware of it. They hate other races 
and pray to “our Father.” They repeat the 
Creed and serve Mammon. They pro- 
fess loyalty to the law of love, and they sup- 
port the militarists. They see a hundred 
denials of the Gospel and make no protest, 
because, apparently, they are unaware of any 
inconsistency in the way things are and the 
way the Christian Gospel says they ought 
to be. They must have heard some faint 
hints that God is no respecter of persons, but 
they support every reactionary policy which 
promises to make them prosperous at the 
pag sald xelinng: Yet at the end of 

e day, ve no hesi in declari 
themselves Christians. per - 

One is not shocked by anti-Christian views 
and expressions outside the Church. After 
all, we have been warned that Christ's king- 
dom is not of this world. But one wonders 
what kind of preaching some people have 
been listening to through the years. Has no 
man pointed out that race hatred is un- 
Christian? Have they never been told that 
when a man puts money above human life 
he is entirely pagan? Did a preacher ever 
make plain that to use the sword is to fall 
by it? Were they never led to Calvary? Have 
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they not been informed that a Christian is a 
man who has committed himself to the 
doctrine of persons as ends? What kind of 
preaching is it that leaves people at ease and 
unstrung amidst the tensions the Gospel 
creates? 

The preacher is to proclaim the Christian 
criticism of life. He is to shatter the rela- 
tivisms of life with the absolutes of Christ. 
He is a prophet, but there is a teaching ele- 
ment in prophecy. We have not done our 
jobs unless we have held up before our 
people the evil of our society and the daily 
denials of the Faith. We must teach why our 
civilization is at the edge of the abyss. We 
must tear aside the bandages which cover the 
running sores of our life. We must reveal 
the madness of our leaders who are under 
the control of fear. No layman ought to go 
blundering along with the crowd, unaware 
that there is a road to heaven. And the sad 
truth is that, if the preacher will not teach 
these things, men will not hear about them 
anywhere else. 

In all of this, good teaching is precise. It 
speaks to particular situations and not to 
evil in general. We can learn a lesson from 
the Eskimo. His language is not given to 
generalities, and when he translates the 
Lord’s Prayer, he does not say, “Thy will be 
done on earth,” but “God’s will be done on 
village.” Men need to be taught the anti- 
Christian nature of much in their own yards 
and on their own doorsteps. 

Christian Hope 

The fear and panic of our time is hard to 
understand. Barbara Ward wrote of the 
fear Americans have of a depression, of com- 
munism, of war. A traveler from abroad 
asks in bewilderment, 

But is this the richest, the most powerful, 
the most dynamic country the world has ever 
seen? Is this the nation with an industrial 
structure unrivaled in human history? .. . 
Do these men have the atom bomb?* 


’New York Times Magazine, December 28, 
1947. 


Of course, this fear of our generation is no 
surprise to Christians. Men who trust in 
the material defenses always end up the 
victims of the god Fear. Soon or late we 
come to the end of the tether and face to- 
morrow with black despair. We become only 
anti-this and anti-that. What shall we say 
about our boasted “way of life” when it ends 
by giving us disquiet? 

Men must be taught how to find God and 
how to recover faith. The simple processes 
of prayer and the habits of devotion must be 
described. If we cannot go all the way with 
the mystics (as I cannot), still, we must learn 
their essential truth, that the spiritual life is 
always a disciplined life. Preachers will do 
well to describe the simple techniques which 
have led them into the presence of God. 
Every sermon should have within it a prac- 
tical suggestion or two that any plain man 
can understand and practice. We must teach 
men not to escape their anguish by using 
some popular opiate, but how to approach the 
throne of grace where there is strength for 


every need. 


The Christian hope is best taught by a 
man whose life has the victorious quality. 
God gave his supreme lesson in the Incar- 
nation. We teach our important lessons the 
same way. The greatest teachers of man- 
kind are always the men with the power to 
lift up our hearts because of the contagious 
hope which shines through them. A social 
worker asked some men in a Kentucky jail 
why their families and friends had not taught 
them to read and write. They answered, 
“You can’t teach what you don’t know any 
more than you can go back to where you 
ain't been.” The preacher's greatest teaching 
is in what he is rather than in what he says. 
Many a man in the depths of despair is saved 
when, seeing the radiance of a Christian life, 
he dares to have hope again for himself and 
for his world. 
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ABSTRACTS OF DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 





In Religious Education 1946-1948 


Assembled by 
Helen F. Spaulding 


Associate Director in Research of the International Council of Religious 
Education, Chicago, Ill 7 


HE FOLLOWING ABSTRACTS of re- 
search on the doctoral level are the 
second and final section of abstracts, repre- 
senting research in religious education and 
related fields for the years 1946-48. Section 
one appeared in the May issue of Religious 
Education. 

These abstracts were brought together with 
the cooperation of the professors in charge of 
the research and the student investigators, in 
the several graduate schools. 

This is the eighth in a series of collections 
of abstracts of this kind. Reprints may be 
secured at twenty-five cents each (cash with 
order) or forty cents for both sections one 
and two, from the International Council of 
Religious Education, 206 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 

In nearly all cases, the entire thesis may be 
obtained on library two-week loan. The 
procedure is to ask the local public or insti- 
tutional librarian to borrow it. 


BELVIN, FRANK B., The Status of the 
American Indian Ministry of the Protestant 
Denominations in the United States. The 
Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, D.R_E., 1948, 
150 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: C. Adrian Heaton, 
chairman, Carl H. Morgan, James H. Telford. 

Problem and Limits. To ascertain the 
status of the American Indian Ministers of 
the Protestant denominations in the United 
States. 

Procedure. Information was gathered 
from 140 Indian ministers through intro- 
ductory letters requesting cooperation, ques- 
tionnaires sent to the Indian ministers, re- 
questing Caucasian ministers to encourage 
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Indians to complete and return the question- 
naires, and touring the territory involved. 

Findings and Conclusion. (1) Ninety- 
nine of the 140 ministers were in Oklahoma, 
where less than 28 per cent of the Indian 
population is located. (2) Forty-three per 
cent of the Indian ministers were over 55 
years of age. Comparatively few young men 
were in the ministry. (3) Forty-five per 
cent of the Indians entered the ministry be- 
tween the ages of 30-39. Only 18 per cent 
entered before they were 30, while-36 per cent 
entered the profession after they were 40. 
(4) The Indian ministry was predominantly 
full-blooded. Seventy-five per cent of the 
ministers between seven-eighths and full- 
bloods. (5) Forty-four per cent of the 
ministers used the native language in carry- 
ing on their work; 38 per cent used English. 
(6) During the year 1946-1947, 33 per cent 
of the churches had no additions, while 16 
per cent had more losses than gains. (7) Chief 
hindrances to Christian work among the In- 
dians in the opinion of the ministers were 
intoxication, lack of leadership, a scattered 
Indian population, and lack of equipment. 
(8) The average educational status of the 
Indian ministers was 8.7 years. Less than 60 
per cent had finished the eighth grade. 
Thirty per cent had finished high school. 
Only 5.5 per cent had completed both college 
and seminary. There was distinct rise in 
the number of years of schooling the min- 
isters had, as young men and mixed breeds 
entered the ministry. 

On the basis of these findings the investi- 
gator concluded that in-service training pro- 
grams should be projected on a wide scale. 
Scholarship aid should be developed in un- 
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churched tribes and areas, and realistic plans 
for assimilating Indians into American church 
life should be formulated. 


CHRISTY, WAYNE H., The United Pres- 
byterian Church and Church Union. Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, Ph.D., 1947, 300 pages. 
Sponsoring Committee: L. C. 

Samuel Franklin, Charles Zahniser. 


Problem and Limits. The United Pres- 
byterian Church came into existence as the 
result of a union between the Associate Re- 
formed and Associate Churches. This study 
deals with the effort of these groups to unite 
before 1858 and the discussions of union 
plans engaged in by the United Presbyterian 
Church since the union of 1858. 

Throughout its history the United Pres- 
byterian Church has engaged in thirteen 
separate series of union negotiations. Yet 
all these efforts have failed. The purpose of 
the writer has been to ascertain the causes 
for these failures. 

Procedure. Various sources of informa- 
tion were used. To learn of the official ac- 
tions the author consulted the official Min- 
utes of each church. These included the 
journals of the Presbyterian Church, US.A., 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S., the Reformed 
Presbyterian General Synod, the Associate 
Reformed Synods, the Associate Reformed 
Synod of the South, and the Associate Synod. 
In order to learn why the actions occurred 
as they did, the author studied representa- 
tive periodicals of the same churches as well 
as those of the Reformed Church in America. 
Another source of material was the files of 
leading members of several Committees on 
Union. Interviews with other committee 
members furnished additional information. 

Findings and Conclusions. (1) Historical 
Review of United Presbyterian Efforts To- 
ward Union. 

(a) ‘A Successful Union Accomplished, 
1836-1858. In 1858 the Associate Synod 
and the Associate Reformed Church united 
in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, to form the 
United Presbyterian Church of North 
America. This action was the culmination 
of more than 20 years of discussion. The 


Little, 


union was not completely effective for rem- 
nants of both bodies stayed out of the union 
and perpetuated their own denominations. 


(b) Fifty Years of Union Discussion, 
1858-1908. Ten times during the first fifty 
years of the history of the United Presby- 
terian Church the question of joining with 
some other group came to a vote, either in 
the United Presbyterian Assembly or in the 
high court of the other negotiating church. 
Four times the discussion was with the Re- 
formed Presbyterian General Synod; three 
times the Associate Reformed Synod of the 
South voted against uniting with the United 
Presbyterians; the Holland Christian Re- 
formed Church twice refused to unite with 
the United Presbyterian Church; and once 
the United Presbyterian Assembly voted 
against union with the larger Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A. 


(c) Recent Church Union Activities, 
1908-1934. During the twenty-five year 
period that followed, there appeared a dis- 
tinctly different trend in the attitude of the 
United Presbyterian Church toward Church 
union. Although apparently maintaining an 
interest in church cooperation, the denomi- 
nation consistently held back from oppor- 
tunities to enter organic union with other 
churches. Negative actions came twice with 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., in 1930 and 
1934; twice with the Presbyterian Church, 
US., in 1914 and 1929; and once in a pro- 
posed pan-Presbyterian federation in 1915. 


(d) The United Presbyterian Church 
Union Today. At the time of this writing, 
when the trend is definite toward consolida- 
tion of denominations within Protestantism, 
the United Presbyterian Church is again en- 
gaged in activities looking toward church 
union. In 1944 that church approached three 
others with reference to union. Two of these 
churches, the Presbyterian, U.S. and the 
Associate Reformed Synod of the South, 
were not in position seriously to consider the 
offer. The third attempt struck a responsive 
chord; the Reformed Church in America 
was willing at least to become better ac- 
quainted. - Since a first meeting of the com- 
mittees representing these two churches in 
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Jate 1944 the churches have drawn much 
closer together. 

(2) Principal Factors Affecting the Prog- 
ress of Church Union Among United Pres- 
byterians. 

The last chapter of this thesis deals with 
these factors. Barriers to union attempts are 
presented and discussed by the author. The 
barriers are considered under two headings, 
theological and practical. 

In the last section of the chapter, aids to 
union are considered as they have been ob- 
served by the author in his study of union 
efforts. 


DORMAN, HARRY GAYLORD, JR. 
Contemporary Apologetic of Islam and 
Missionary Policy. Union Theological 
Seminary major, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York, N. Y., Ph.D., 
1948, 137 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: R. Bruce Raup, 
chairman; Harrison S. Elliott, major adviser; 
E. G. Kraeling, David E. Roberts. 

Problem and Limits. Christian apologists 
have used oné method more than any other 
in meeting Islam; viz., systematic apologetic 
and argument which attempted to secure ac- 
ceptance of Christianity as a complete system 
of thought, wholly true and thoroughly op- 
posed to Islam, which was wholly false. This 
Christian missionary approach is being met 
in the Muslim apologetic by a counter-attack, 
in which well-informed Muslim writers are 
using much the same methods through which 
they attempt to show the falsity of the Bible 
and the truth of the Qur’an as revealed reli- 
gion. The problem considered is the bear- 
ing of this contemporary Muslim apologetic 
on missionary policy and practice. 

Procedure. Twenty-five representative 
contemporary polemical Arabic books and 
pamphlets and the Indian Ahmadiyya polem- 
ic in English were used as primary sources 
for the summary in Chapter IV and V of the 
arguments and methods of procedure of the 
present Muslim apologetic. Primary sources 
of mediaeval polemic and secondary sources 
of modern historical writing were used in 
the preparation of the first three chapters 
which place the study in perspective by out- 


lining the historical development of the con- 
troversy between Islam and Christianity dur- 
ing the last thirteen centuries. The final 
chapter presents the bearing of the contem- 
porary Muslim polemic on missionary policy 
and practice. 

Findings and Conclusions. (1) As to the 
polemical method. Four issues are raised by 
the study of this polemic. First, as to method: 
can members of another religious persuasion 
be induced to change their ideas as the result 
of argument and logical incontrovertible 
proof? It is found that polemic encourages 
the closed mind, creates an eagerness to fight 
and overcome the enemy rather than search 
for truth, and involves an attack upon natural 
and community loyalties. Second, as to how 
men really arrive at truth, through logic of 
experience or logic of argument. The polemic 
is found to destroy the religious autonomy of 
the individual and to prevent the flowering 
of a creative spiritual development. Third, 
as to revelation, whether at a single point in 
history or as a progressive and continuing 
phenomenon. The polemic reveals the un- 
fruitfulness of an atomistic defense of all 
sorts of details of a great system of belief 
which is to be accepted in toto. Fourth, as to 
the relation of Islam and Christianity: is it 
necessary that these two systems meet in 
head-on collision? The polemic shows that 
religion is an attitude and not a set of per- 
fectly revealed doctrines. The bitterness of 
controversy and limited outlook of the polem- 
ic are in contrast with the experimental 
approach that seeks new expression of reli- 
gious truth in changing experience. 

(2) As to suggestions for missionary prac- 
tice. First, the danger of the negative or 
destructive approach; second, the importance 
of building on attitudes of humility and rev- 
erence toward truth, wherever these attitudes 
are found, among non-Christians and Chris- 
tians alike; third, the need of being open 
and sensitive to the new movements of re- 
form in Islam itself; and fourth, the recogni- 
tion that many traditional Christian terms 
and symbols are meaningless, and often defi- 
nitely negative, when used by Muslims, and 
the suggestion of other possible symbols and 
terms, drawn from contemporary experience 
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in Muslim lands and particularly from those 
areas of experience that represent the great 
spiritual community movements of the Near 
East today. 


FREEMAN, THOMAS F., A Study in the 
Criteria of Effective Preaching Through an 
Analysis of the Preaching of Phillips 
Brooks. University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois, Ph.D., 1948, 243 pages. 
Sponsoring Committee: Charles Gilkey, 

Ernest Chave, co-chairmen, Sidney Mead, Bar- 

nett Blakemore, Charles T. Holman. 

Problem and Limits. Impressionistic gen- 
eralizations based on presuppositions grow- 
ing out of a tradition of supernaturalism 
have been characteristic of most previous 
studies of preaching. This study attacks the 
problem of scientific inquiry into the nature 
of preaching by an analysis of identifiable 
factors operating in the practice of the art. 
Seeking for the basic principles involved in 
good preaching the study draws upon the 
general literature of preaching but focuses 
upon the preaching of Phillips Brooks. The 
study deals with preaching in a specific set- 
ting demonstrating how this is capable of 
penetration and understanding. It subjects 
this specific example of preaching to careful 
scrutiny and inquiry in an effort to get at 
the identifiable and describable factors in 
preaching. It does not presume to be ex- 
haustive but suggestive for opening up the 
possibilities of similar studies applied to 
other specific instances of preaching. 

Procedure. This study examines the 
preaching task from the philosophical and 
theological framework of functionalism. By 
use of the empirical method of inquiry and 
critical evaluation, the records of Phillips 
Brooks in the performance of his preaching 
task are examined and analyzed. 

Findings and Conclusions. (1) A psy- 
chological analysis of the factors involved in 
preaching furnishes an objective basis for 
the study and teaching of preaching. (2) In 
the preaching of Phillips Brooks the opera- 
tion of 12 essential factors of effectiveness 
are clearly identified. (3) Five specific 


areas to which increasing attention needs to 
be given in the interest of improving con- 
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temporary preaching are: (a) Function and 
end-point in preaching; (b) The preacher 
himself; (c) The message of the preacher; 
(d) The method of the preacher; (e) The 
congregation. (4) Biographical - critical 
studies, based upon psychological analysis, 
used in the teaching of preaching, contribute 
toward greater objectivity in dealing with 
current practices. (5) The method of this 
study can be profitably applied to the teach- 
ing of the art of preaching. 

HEFLIN, CLYDE EVERETTE, Teacher 
Education for Philippine Democracy. 
Union Theological Seminary major, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y., Ed.D., 1946, 227 pages. 
Sponsoring Committee: Harrison S. Elliott, 

chairman, Karl Bigelow, Edward H. Reisner. 

Problem and Limits. The purpose of the 
project was to formulate plans to be used 
as a guide in developing at Silliman Uni- 
versity in Dumaguete, P. I, a program 
designed to educate teachers for leadership in 
the movement to make the schools of the 
Philippines better serve the needs of their 
communities. 

Procedure, ‘The first part of the project 
is a record and evaluation of cooperative 
work from 1938-1941, in which the author 
was in a key position for the reconstruction 
of the on-going teacher-education program at 
Silliman University. Then came Pearl Har- 
bor. The author was interned for thirty-eight 
months and supposedly the written record of 
this experiment was lost. During intern- 
ment, a second report was secretly prepared, 
without benefit of records or literature, and 
concealed in the false compartment of a 
suitcase. This was lost during the battle of 
Manila. While at work in New York on a 
third report, the original report, which had 
been found in the headquarters of the Jap- 
anese army after its flight from Dumaguete, 
was recovered. Additional plans for the re- 
sumption of the program of reconstruction in 
the post-war era were worked out, based on 
the experience of the first three years and 
upon data growing out of the unusual prog- 
ress in the fields of teacher education and 
school-community interaction _ preceding, 
during, and following World War II. 
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Findings and Conclusions. The report of 
developments between 1938 and 1941, in- 
clude: (1) the introduction of the concept 
of school-community interaction into various 
courses in the three-year professional se- 
quence; (2) a systematic program of co- 
operative community experience for all pro- 
spective teachers; and (3) in-service training 
of the University staff, in collaboration with 
teachers and administrators from neighbor- 
ing public and private schools and officials 
of community-serving agencies and through 
the exchange of services, community discus- 
sion groups, panels, workshops, field ser- 
vices to schools and communities, a com- 
munity-wide conference, the organization of 
the Dumaguete Community Council, and the 
establishment of community schools. The 
recommendations for the future cover pro- 
vision for a Central Planning Committee and 
continuous joint student-staff planning and 
evaluation of the total teacher-education cur- 
riculum and of the program and development 
of each student; reconstruction of the cur- 
riculum as a whole with a view to incorporat- 
ing new elements and eliminating obsolete 
parts in an integrated pattern; an advisory 
system with students and advisers in appro- 
priate seminars; placing student teaching at 
the center and building units of the curricu- 
lum around this teaching; and using a se- 
lected list of leadership qualifications, ex- 
pressed in operational terms, in selecting the 
elements of the curriculum and concomitant 
experiences of students and in evaluating the 
total curriculum and the work and develop- 
ment of each student. 


LINDLEY, D. RAY, The Structure and 
Function of the Church in the Thought of 
Alexander Campbell. Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut, Ph.D. 1947, 
375 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Luther A. Weigle, 
chairman, Paul H. Veith, Hugh Hartshorne. 

Problems and Limits. In the light of the 
current concern for an ecumenical church, the 
author set out to determine what contribu- 
tion, if any, the leader of the largest indige- 
nous religious movement in America made 
toward this conception of the church. Since 
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Campbell’s concern for Christian unity has 
been so thoroughly treated by others, the 
author delimited his study to an inquiry re- 
garding the internal structure and function 
of the local congregation, and the ways in 
which that local congregation is related to 
the aggregate of all other congregations, as 
revealed in the writings of the 19th century 
reformer. The implications for religious 
education of Campbell’s conception of the 
functioning of the church is a correlate con- 
cern of this study. 
' Procedure. Attempting to achieve as 
much objectively as possible, the author be- 
gan with a detailed critical study of the pri- 
mafy sources, consisting principally of the 
writings of Alexander Campbell. These in- 
cluded the thirty-five volumes of the Mél- 
lennial Harbinger, the seven volumes of the 
Christian Baptist, the many Campbell de- 
bates, the Christian System, and many lesser 
volumes. A careful analysis was made of the 
notes taken, interpretations made and con- 
clusions drawn. Then the secondary sources 
were consulted, consisting of the many biog- 
raphies of Campbell, as well as of historical 
records. An analysis was then made of any 
differences between the interpretations of 
the author with other investigators, with a 
re-check of conclusions in order to arrive at 
greater validation and to eliminate error. 
Findings and Conclusions. (1) The local 
congregation was the base of Campbell’s con- 
ception of the church. As such, it is con- 
ceived as a democratically functioning group. 
Important for religious education is the “de- 
liberative assembly” in which the “priesthood 
of the believer” achieves its fullest expression. 
Campbell achieved the ultimate of faith in 
democracy when he believed not only in the 
right of the individual to express himself and 
to vote, but in the rightness of what that vote 
would be, if it be preceded by enlightment. 
Here was a norm of truth which Campbell 
used along with the “authority of the scrip- 
tures,” and which made a bridge between this 
Protestant norm and the ecclesiastical norm of 
Roman Catholicism. (2) This local congre- 
gation was conceived to function as a unit. 
In his early ministry, Campbell opposed Sun- 
day schools and Missionary Societies, not be- 
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cause he disbelieved in the functions of these 
agencies, but because he conceived of the 
church as unit, and was opposed to its being 
fractured into separate agencies. Here he 
had an insight basic to a sound educational 
approach, but later waived his stand on this 
principle on the ground of another principle 
which he affirmed. (3) That greater 
principle which he affirmed was the principle 
of cooperative Christian action. Christians 
could, and inevitably would disagree on mat- 
ters of faith, but in the very nature of the 
Christian system, they must waive these dis- 
agreements in order to cooperate in Christian 
action. Campbell opposed any ecclesiastical 
system which sought to arrogate to itself 
powers which inhered in the local congrega- 
tion, but that local congregation was under an 
even greater injunction to cooperate with all 
other local congregations in doing all good, 
including the creation of “supra” local 
agencies for carrying out the functions of 
the church. That greater injunction issued 
out of the very nature of the Christian church 
as the spiritual body of Christ. Thus, Camp- 
bell stood with all Disciples in seeking to 
correct what he believed to be the errors of 
Protestantism, with all Protestants in oppos- 
ing the tyrannies of Roman Catholicism, and 
with all Roman Catholics in opposing irreli- 
gion and Godlessness. 


MARKHAM, REUL FINNEY, The Mission 
School in Turkey. Union Theolgical Semi- 
nary major, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y., Ed.D., 1946, 
218 pages. 


Sponsoring Committee: Harrison S. Elliott, 
chairman, Robert Bruce Raup, Donald G. 
Tewkesbury. 


Problem and Limits. This project was 
concerned with the problem of mission 
schools under the new conditions in Turkey. 
The Turkish government compels the elimi- 
nation of the usual evangelistic emphases 
and indeed of all reference to the Christian 
religion, but permits the socio-educational 
work which has hitherto been regarded by the 
missionaries as secondary. The question now 
posed is whether this non-evangelistic socio- 
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educational program can be carried on in 
such a way as to justify it as missionary work, 
even though the Christian name, history, and 
authority, which have been used in the past, 
are prohibited. 

Procedure. In order to place the present 
problem in historical perspective, the author 
made a thorough study of the developments 
in Turkish history which led to the elimina- 
tion of all sectarian education and the secu- 
larization of the Turkish state. As a basis 
for determining the possibilities under pres- 
ent conditions, he made an historical study of 
the changing policies of the missionaries and 
of the current differences of conviction as 
to basic missionary policy. He then explored 
the likenesses and differences in the values 
emphasized in a democratic secular state and 
in missionary educational work, and com- 
pared the naturalistic and supernaturalistic 
groundings of these values, with a view of 
determining whether there is a basis for mis- 
sionary educational work under the present 
conditions in Turkey. 

Findings and Conclusions. The author 
concludes that a Turkish democratic state and 
the mission schools have in common an em- 
phasis upon the supreme value of persons and 
concern for the welfare and growth of indi- 
viduals. Christians are concerned about the 
same values as are emphasized in democracy 
and these are the very values which Chris- 
tians believe are at the center of any national 
or international order in which human life 
can be free and abundant. In Turkey today 
missionaries can discuss and support these 
values as democratic, but not as Christian. 
An empirical approach offers a possible solu- 
tion of the dilemma and provides large com- 
mon ground on which missionaries and Turks 
can cooperate. Those missionaries with an 
empirical approach can work in mission 
schools under the present conditions in Tur- 
key because they can state their fundamental 
beliefs as to the discovery, grounding, and 
attainment of democratic values in empirical 
terms without doing violence to their faith. 
While as Christians they might feel and be- 
lieve that their faith would be expressed more 
adequately if put in theistic terms, they should 
be willing to discuss it in empirical terms for 
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the sake of the work in Turkey, and because 
the next steps in Turkey’s progress depend 
upon them. 

Because the mission school is in a strategic 
position in Turkey, its vigorous continuance is 
warranted, even though direct teaching of 
religion is forbidden, because of the contribu- 
tions it can make to Turkey and to the de- 
velopment of a democratic way of life in the 
country. 


McCAIN, PEARL, A Plan for Developing a 
Functional Curriculum in the Bible T each- 
ers Training School in Nanking, China. 
Union Theological Seminary major, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y., Ed.D., 1946, 174 pages. 
Sponsoring Committee: Harrison S. EI- 

liott, chairman, Edward S. Evenden, F. Ernest 

Johnson. 


Problem and Limits. The purpose of the 
study was three-fold: (1) to discover and 
examine the trends in China and the pertinent 
factors in Chinese life; (2) to find ways of 
improving the quality of the training of 
leaders; and (3) to work out a plan for 
developing a program of training in the Bible 
Teachers Training School in Nanking and 
to collect information and material which 
would be useful in developing such a pro- 
gram. 

Procedure. Data for the study were se- 
cured by questionnaires filled out by 60 
Chinese and Americans with experience in 
Christian work in China; 30 personal inter- 
views; research on the religious and cultural 
heritage and social and economic problems in 
China; reports and findings of groups which 
have been considering Christian work and 
theological education in China; study of 
work being done in theological seminaries 
and other training institutions in the United 
States and India; experiments and trends in 
teacher education; and projects in reconstruc- 
tion and rehabilitation in Greece and Mexico. 

Findings and Conclusions. The author 
concludes that training for women for pro- 
fessional religious leadership should be func- 
tional in approach and directly related to 
the needs of the Chinese people and the en- 
vironmental conditions in China as discussed 
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in the project. The curriculum should be 
integrally related to life and experience in 
the present though it draws upon the re- 
sources of the past and considers the possi- 
bilities and responsibilities of the future. The 
essentials in such a curriculum plan are: a 
comprehensive program of guidance and 
student welfare; field work which provides 
professional experience under supervision; 
related service and survey courses which put 
field work in wider perspective and make 
available knowledge needed in order to do 
the work well; seminars which deal with 
problems which are common to all religious 
workers; professional, social, cultural, and 
religious activities; group living in a Chris- 
tian fellowship; functional, qualitative 
standards and methods of evaluation; and 
flexibility of program. The training program 
should center around and grow out of the 
personal and professional problems of the 
students. Supervised field work should serve 
as a focal point in the total educative process. 
All phases of the work and life of the school 
should be so integrated and unified that they 
make a coordinated contribution to the per- 
sonal development of the students and to the 
attainment of the knowledge and skills 
needed for their work. The aim is to keep 
Christian values at the center and have them 
permeate the whole. 


The actual building of the curriculum has 
two aspects; the development of policies and 
the technical task of implementing them. 
While the technical aspect is the responsi- 
bility of the faculty, the development of 
policies should be participated in by all those 
who are concerned with the curriculum — 
board of managers, staff, students, and 
alumnae. The written report contains an 
extended discussion of cooperative processes 
for determining policies and implementing 
the curriculum. The plan provides for 
meeting the immediate and emergency needs 
while developing a new curriculum. 


McKAIG, C. DONALD, The Educational 
Philosophy of A. B. Simpson, Founder of 
The Christian and Missionary Alliance. 
New York University, New York, New 
York, Ph.D., 1948, 250 pages. 
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Sponsoring Committee: Samuel L. Hamil? 
ton, chairman, Paul V. West, Brian E. Tom- 
linson. 


Problem and Limits. This study was un- 
dertaken to determine, analyze, and compare 
the philosophy of certain outstanding schools 
of educational philosophy today realism, 
pragmatism, and idealism — with the educa- 
tional philosophy of A. B. Simpson (1843- 
1919), the founder of The Christian and 
Missionary Alliance (a Protestant religious 
body with over a thousand churches in the 
United States and Canada and which has sent 
out hundreds of missionaries all over the 
world), and the founder of the first Bible 
School in America (a theological school re- 
quiring only high school graduation for ma- 
triculation), The Missionary Training Insti- 
tute. 

Procedure. The method used was, first of 
all, a comparison of Simpson’s philosophical 
views with the tenets of realism, pragmatism, 
and idealism. The authors chosen to repre- 
sent these various positions were for realism: 
R. B. Perry, W. P. Montague, and R. W. 
Sellars; for pragmatism: William James and 
John Dewey; for idealism: W. E. Hocking 
and H. H. Horne. The basic tenets of each 
philosophy were described according to the 
proponents consulted. The basic tenets were 
formulated around these philosophical topics: 
the nature of the world, mind and body, self, 
values, knowledge, truth, beauty, will and 
free will, the problem of good and evil, the 
existence and nature of God, and the prob- 
lem of immortality. In the next place, there 
was a comparison of Simpson’s educational 
views with the tenets of realism, pragma- 
tism, and idealism. For this comparison the 
basic tenets were formulated around these 
educational topics: the meaning of educa- 
tion, the aim of education, the method of 
education, the curriculum, interest and dis- 
cipline, the pupil, and the teacher. These 
educational topics were also used as a basis of 
comparison between Simpson’s views and 
the views held by leaders of the International 
Council of Religious Education. The actual 
result of his educational ideas is seen in an 
historical study of The Missionary Training 
Institute, Nyack, N. Y., and of Simpson's 
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influence upon the Protestant teacher-train- 
ing movement. 

Findings and Conclusions. The main con- 
clusions were as follows: (1) A. B. Simpson 
was basically an idealist in both his philo- 
sophical and educational views. (2) The 
views of Simpson relative to Christian edu- 
cation in the main agree with those of the 
International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion. (3) The study of the history of The 
Missionary Training Institute showed that 
this school, founded by Simpson in 1882, was 
the first Bible School in America. (4) Of 
the 84 active Bible Schools listed by the 
Evangelical Teacher Training Association 
of Chicago, Illinois, it was discovered that 
11 came into existence because of Simpson’s 
work. (5) It was found that 21 Bible 
Schools abroad are also in existence because 
of Simpson’s work. (6) It was found that 
Simpson is the originator of the Bible School 
movement in America. (7) The Bible 
School movement has made a definite contri- 
bution to the preparation of trained workers 
in the field of Christian education. 


MIESEL, WALTER E., The Development of 
the Lutheran Inner Mission Societies in 
the Lutheran Church in America with 
Special Reference to Pennsylvania. Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ph.D., 1947. 

Sponsoring Committee: M. C. Elmer, S. P. 
Franklin, L. C. Little, D. B. Rogers, H. A. 
Phelps. 

Problem and Limits. The purpose of the 
study is to compile a systematic historical 
record of the origin and development of the 
Lutheran Inner Mission Societies in the 
Lutheran Church in America, and to give a 
case study of the Lutheran Inner Mission 
Societies in Pennsylvania. 

Procedure. The data were obtained from 
official records of Church bodies, from offi- 


cial minutes of the Inner Mission Societies, — 


through personal interviews with Inner Mis- 
sion officials and social workers, through cor- 
respondence with national leaders in the 
Lutheran Church’s welfare program, by per- 
sonal visit to the three Lutheran Inner Mis- 
sion Societies in Pennsylvania, and from 
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books and magazine articles. The historical 
method was used in the compilation of the 
data. 

Findings and Conclusions. The term “In- 
ner Mission” originated in Germany about 
the middle of the nineteenth century. It 
had to do with those “in” the National 
Church who need the care and protection of 
the Church, or who, having fallen away from 
the Church, need to be reclaimed. The pur- 
pose of the movement was to relieve the 
spiritual and physical needs of people by 
means of the ministrations of Christian love 
and the application of the Word of God. 

In the Lutheran Church in America, “Inner 
Mission” has come to be. the Christian social 
welfare program of the Church. This social 
welfare program is carried on under the 
direction of Lutheran Church bodies, and 
also by independent societies, or by the co- 
ordinated efforts of both. The early societies 
used the name, “Lutheran Inner Mission So- 
cieties,” but many of the societies since then 
have been called Lutheran Service or Welfare 
Societies or by some other name. 

The areas of service into which the Inner 
Mission Societies have entered vary accord- 
ing to recognized needs and the ability to 
meet them. Institutional visitation is en- 
gaged in by more societies than any other 
area of service, 26 societies having entered 
this field. Other areas of service, into which 
many societies have entered, are family wel- 
fare, child welfare, child caring, and service 
to prisoners. 

There has been a definite trend toward 
improving the services rendered by the Inner 
Mission Societies. While never losing sight 
of their primary emphasis, namely, the use of 
spiritual therapy through the best social work 
principles and techniques available. The 
Church Welfare Agency today sets for itself 
high standard of work. It continually seeks 
to improve its techniques and cooperates with 
others to raise the standards in its chosen 
field. Necessary to the performance of a 
high standard of work are genuine Christians 
who are at the same time trained, skillful, 
professional social workers. 


ROBERTS, MILLARD GEORGE, The 
Methodist Book Concern in the West, 


1800-1870. University of Chicago, Chi- 

cago, Illinois, Ph.D., 1947, 747 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: William Warren 
Sweet, William T. Hutchinson, Mervin M. 
Deems. 

Problem and Limits. The basic problem 
is the presentation of a factual historical work 
from primary source materials of the found- 
ing, growth, westward expansion, and de- 
velopment of the publishing interest of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, from the period 
at which the first movement west of the Ap- 
palachians took place (1800) to the time at 
which the majority of Methodist editors and 
ministers were accepting education as basic 
to their training needs. 

Procedure. Primary source materials 
available at the University of Chicago, such 
as the Drumgoole Letters, the Gilruth Diaries, 
and many other primary sources were used, 
as well as the voluminous files of more than 
50 ante-bellum religious newspapers. Actual 
research was carried on through an active 
study of the available sources through a period 
of years, with problems of weighing evidence, 
balancing of data, and use of only primary 
materials predominant in the mind of the 
writer. Since the quantity of material avail- 
able is necessarily great, such a method was 
necessary. WVoluminous appendices, which 
include more than 100 pages of primary 
source materials transcribed, and available 
otherwise only in diaries and letters scarcely 
legible, and are included in the work. There 
is also a comprehensive listing of ante-bellum 
religious newspapers which were extant on 
the frontier, listing the approximate years of 
publication, availability, etc. 

Findings and Conclusions. The thesis 
holds to the position that the thread of cul- 
tural background which stemmed from John 
Wesley and his many printing interests in 
England ultimately overcame the complete 
dependence on “revealed religion” which 
represented the sincere position of many of 
the Methodist ministers who grew up with 
the frontier. This thread ultimately changed 
the Methodists from a group presenting reli- 
gious truths understandable to the uneducated 
to a denomination thoroughly interested in 
education, publication, and an educated 
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clergy. The close connection between the 
changing economic level of the Methodist 
laymen and the change in attitude toward 
cultural things is emphasized. Considerable 
space is given to a discussion of morality 
patterns of the Methodists, to show how 
their interests in temperance, world peace, 
and slavery were sometimes more emotional 
than logical. 


SAEZ, FLORENCIO, Democratizing Organi- 
zation and Administration in the Evangeli- 
cal Seminary of Puerto Rico. Union The- 
ological Seminary, major, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y., Ed.D., 1947, 104 pages. 


Sponsoring Committee: Harrison S. Elliott, 
chairman, L. Thomas Hopkins, F. Ernest 
Johnson. 

Problem and Limits. The problem was 
the administrative situation in the Evangeli- 
cal Seminary of Puerto Rico at the time the 
project was undertaken. The local manage- 
ment of the institution was in the hands of 
a Board of Managers, composed of the Presi- 
dent of the Seminary and of representatives 
in Puerto Rico of the six cooperating denomi- 
nations, but this Board had only advisory 
responsibilities in regard to basic policies and 
administrative decisions, final authority for 
which rested with a parallel Board of Trustees 
in New York City consisting of one member 
appointed by each of the cooperating denomi- 
nations. Further, in the internal manage- 
ment and life of the Seminary, there was lack 
of provision for responsible participation of 
faculty and students. These conditions had 
resulted in developing among faculty, stu- 
dents, alumni, and churches of the Caribbean 
area an aloof attitude toward the Seminary 
as toward a foreign institution imposed upon 
them with little or no feeling of responsi- 
bility for its maintenance and growth. The 
purpose of the project was to determine 
what might be done to give the Island con- 
stituency a larger stake in the institution and 
students and faculty a more responsible part 
in the internal management of the Seminary. 

Procedure. The project involved two basic 
issues: democratization and indigenization. 
With the use of printed documents, reports, 
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personal interviews, etc., a careful and ex- 
tended study was made of present and pro- 
posed practice in relation to these issues in 
institutions both in the United States and 
abroad and of the underlying theories in- 
volved. This led to the formulation of cer- 
tain basic assumptions as to democratic ad- 
ministration and as to the indigenization of 
a foreign-supported institution. These as- 
sumptions formed the basis for definite pro- 
posals for democratizing the organization 
and administration of the institutions. 
Findings and Conclusion. (1) Basic As- 
sumptions on Democratization: (a) Every 
individual connected with an institution 
should have a share in the formulation of 
policies and in planning the work of the 
organization; (b) those charged with the 
execution of policies should have participated 
in making them; and (c) provision should 
be made for representation of special interest 
and minority groups. (2) Basic Assump- 
tions on Indigenization: (a) The ultimate 
goal is placing complete responsibility for the 
work in the hands of nationals; (b) in mov- 
ing toward the ultimate goal, the theological 
and financial stake of supporting denomina- 
tions in the United States as well as the pres- 
ent lack of adequate national leadership must 
be recognized; and (c) a program of in- 
digenization must represent a gradual process, 
involving at first equal eligibility for na- 
tionals for all places of responsibility. (3) 
Proposals: These include suggestions leading 
to joint control of the institution by both 
Boards, representation on the Board of Man- 
agers from all groups on the Island concerned 
with institution, and provisions for student- 
faculty participation in the formulation and 
in the execution of policies and in the internal 
management of the institution. (4) Put- 
ting the Project into Operation: Steps are 
outlined of full discussion of the administra- 
tive situation by alumni, faculty, students, 
and churches as well as by the Boards with 
a view to democratic decisions as to desirable 
changes in organization and administration. 
SCHREYER, GEORGE M., The Functional 
Approach in Personality Growth. Boston 
University, Boston, Massachusetts, Ph.D., 
1948, 254 pages. 
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Sponsoring Committee: Robert J. Taylor, 
chairman, Edwin P. Booth. 

Problem and Limits. The purpose of this 
dissertation is to correlate and evaluate the 
functional writings as set forth by recognized 
leaders within the field of religious educa- 
tion in reference to the functional approach 
as being the natural method in personality 
growth. 

The scope is an extended one since the 
functional approach covers the total life ex- 
periences of the learner. It includes the three 
phases necessary as a foundation for the 
functional approach that this method may 
develop personality, namely: (1) the nature, 
(2) the function, and (3) the creativeness 
of the human organism. The functional areas 
of the home, the church, the school, and the 
community are given places of prime im- 
portance in the process of personality growth, 
for it is within these areas that the individ- 
ual’s personality may receive its greatest op- 
portunity for natural growth through the 
creative activities which will promote per- 
sonality developing experiences. 

Procedure. The examination method was 
used. 

Findings and Conclusions. (1) The func- 
tional writings reveal that the functional 
theory is completely adequate in the natural 
development of personality because it advo- 
cates personality growth in terms of a process 
which develops through purposeful activity, 
meaningful experiences, and which cooper- 
ates with and satisfies the laws of growth of 
the human organism. (2) The functional 
writings clearly point to the functional ap- 
proach as the one which is natural for the 
growth of a personality, for this method func- 
tions according to the laws of human growth 
and advocates creative activity which pro- 
motes meaningful experiences that in turn 
develops personality. (3) The basis of this 
naturalness is found in the human organism; 
Nature furnishes an organism ready to act, 
furnishes the growth process, and urges the 
educator to be a partner by respecting and 
cooperating with nature’s laws of growth. 
(4) The home, church, school and com- 
munity are outstanding functional areas 
which provide activities, therefore experi- 
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ences, for the personality developing process. 

The outstanding conclusion is that the 
functional approach is the natural method 
of developing personality. This study shows 
that the functional approach continues in the 
same progress of all growth, and does not 
seek to force upon personality anything that 
is foreign to its nature or that is outside of 
its scope of meaning or understanding. 


SHARP, FRANK A., The Development of 
Protestant Cooperation in Allegheny 
County, Pennsylvania. University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Ph.D. 
1948, 314 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Lawrence C. Little, 
chairman, Samuel P. Franklin, Charles R. 
Zahniser, John A. Neitz, and Demas E. 
Barnes. 

Problem and Limits. The purpose of this 
study was to trace the development of Prot- 
estant cooperation in Allegheny County, 
Pennsylvania. It dealt specifically with the 
history of the work of several agencies now 
combined in the Council of Churches of 
Christ of Allegheny County, togethér with an 
outline of the major emphases in their several 
programs, and the factors and needs which 
brought the’ Protestant churches together in 
cooperative effort. These organizations in- 
cluded the following: (1) Allegheny County 
Sabbath School Association, 1889-1943; (2) 
Pittsburgh Ministerial Union, 1900-1943; 
(3) Evangelistic Committee of Pittsburgh, 
1912-1916; (4) Pittsburgh Council of 
Churches of Christ, 1916-1943; (5) Pitts- 
burgh Council of Weekday Religious Educa- 
tion, 1940-1943; and (6) Council of 
Churches of Christ of Allegheny County, 
formed in 1943. 

Procedure. The historical method of re- 
search has been followed in this study. The 
data have been taken primarily from original 
sources, consisting of minutes, annuals, con- 
stitutions, monthly printed bulletins, and 
similar materials. The background and de- 

velopment of each organization were traced, 
and separate treatment given to each agency. 

Those bodies engaged exclusively in the field 

of religious education have been distin- 

guished from those engaged in other types of 
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cooperative activity by treatment in separate 
chapters. 

Findings and Conclusions. (1) Coopera- 
tion has come about through a long, labori- 
ous process, characterized by many different 
types of organizations, some of which have 
merged at various times. Growth toward 
integration has been gradual and functional. 
(2) There has been no long range plan for 
the integration of the several organizations. 
When they united it was because of necessity 
or accident. (3) Cooperation has had two 
parallel developments: (a) that of a pre- 
dominantly lay organization, independent of 
ecclesiastical control, interested primarily in 
religious education, congregationally gov- 
erned; and (b) that of a denominationally 
controlled body of the connectional type, 
composed of a smaller number of representa- 
tives, largely professional, and speaking for 
the churches in an official capacity. (4) The 
work accomplished by the laymen’s organiza- 
tion was vigorous and well conducted in the 
areas of finance, administration, and promo- 
tion. The laymen were proficient in the 
practical aspects of Protestant cooperation but 
lacked the background and understanding 
to grasp the wider currents of ecumenical 
thought. (5) Protestant integration in its 
wider aspects for the most part grew out of 
the interest and vision of the clergy. (6) 
Protestant cooperation in Allegheny County 
has emerged with a congregational, rather 
than a connectional, type of polity. Cooper- 
ation now derives from mutual agreement 
and not from official pronouncement. 


SHIPPEY, FREDERICK A., Religio-Socio- 
Economic Characteristics of Urban Church 
Officers. Northwestern University, Ev- 
anston, Illinois, Ph.D., 1947, 194 pages. 
Sponsoring Committee: Murray H. Leiffer, 

Chairman, Frank S. Endicott, E. H. C. Hilder- 

brandt, Frank M. McKibben, Rockwell C. 

Smith. 

Problem and Limits. The investigation 
was undertaken to discover the religio-socio- 
economic characteristic of church officers. 
The study has been delimited in several ways: 
it is (1) contemporary, (2) limited to con- 
tinental United States, (3) confined to one 
major Protestant denomination — The 


Methodist Church, (4) limited to churches 
with Caucasian membership, (5) confined 
to the urban community, (6) limited to cer- 
tain representative types of urban Methodist 
units, (7) limited to duly elected Quarterly 
Conference officers, and (8) limited to non- 
professional lay officers without ordination 
or compensation. 

The principal considerations raised for ex- 
ploration revolve about the question: to what 
extent do elected officers constitute an elite 
group in the local Methodist church? 

From 11 widely scattered cities in the 
United States, a total of 20 urban churches 
were selected for intensive study. The 
churches were drawn from four of the major 
types of religious units functioning in the 
urban community. Data were gathered from 
103 ministers, 362 Quarterly Conference 
officers, and 3,007 active church members. 

Procedure. Three groups of data were 
assembled: (1) from ministers: theoretical 
standard for lay officers; (2) from officers: 
religio-socio-economic characteristics; and 
(3) from active church members: religio- 
socio-economic characteristics. Appropriate 
questionnaires were constructed, tested, re- 
vised, and then used to gather materials 
which described 11 basic characteristics of 
the individual; age, sex, marital and home 
status, educational achievement, occupation, 
income, certain possessions, membership in 
private or service clubs, distance of residence 
from the church plant, church attendance, 
church financial support, and personal skills, 
habits and interest. All questionnaires were 
administered by the writer or directly super- 
vised by him. 

Findings and Conclusions. (1) Among 
officers, persons of middle and upper income 
and cultural groups dominate. Material 
prosperity and vocational success combined 
to provide coveted social and cultural op- 
portunities. Persons regarded highly in pub- 
lic esteem are favored for office in the urban 
Methodist church. (2) Officers are more 
homogeneous than the rank and file of ac- 
tive church members with respect to age, 
sex, education, income, marital status, resi- 
dential stability, leadership experience, and 
religious participation practices. 
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The evidence in the investigation indi- 
cates a marked religio-socio-economic differ- 
ence between officers and active church mem- 
bers. This difference is objectively discern- 
ible and significant. It distinguishes officers 
as an elite group in the urban Methodist 
local church. 


WEST, SAM CARROLL, A Comparative and 
Historical Study of the Educational Pro- 
gram for Negroes of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South (1844-1910). Union 
Theological Seminary major, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y., Ed.D., 1946, 284 pages. 
Sponsoring Committee: Harrison S. Elliott, 

chairman, R. Freeman Butts, L. Thomas 

Hopkins. 

Problem and Limits. The purpose of the 
project was (1) to discover what the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South, actually did 
for the elevation, education and religious 
welfare of the Negroes during the period 
1844-1910; (2) to compare the work of the 
Southern church with that of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church to discover how each in- 
fluenced the educational and religious work 
of the other among Negroes; (3) to make 
an evaluation of the type of education of- 
fered in different periods; and (4) to point 
up the implications of this study for the edu- 
cation of Negroes in the South. No attempt 
was made to deal with “secular” education of 
Negroes. 

Procedure. The author covered the avail- 
able source material in sixteen libraries in the 
North and South, in the State Departments 
of Education in Alabama, Georgia, and Vir- 
ginia, and in three of the National Boards of 
the Church. These materials included files 
of various Christian Advocates and other 
periodicals, General Conference journals, 
Conference minutes, and bulletins of the 
Board of Home Missions. In addition, jour- 
nals of Negro history and journals of Negro 
education, many books on Negro education, 
and several books on Negro slavery were 
utilized. Bulletins of various Negro col- 
leges in the South, and pamphlets and mimeo- 
graph materials from many southern white 
and Negro colleges, were examined, and sev- 


eral theses on related subjects were included 
in the research. All material which could be 
discovered on the educational work of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, among 
Negroes was examined. 

Findings and Conclusions. It is not pos- 
sible to summarize the findings of so ex- 
tensive an historical study. The scope of the 
results is indicated by the chapter headings, 
which are as follows: (1) The Educational 
Concepts of the Early American Colonists and 
of the Methodist Movement in Work among 
the American Slaves. 2) The Educational 
Work of the “Plantation Schools.” (3) De- 
velopment of Education for the “Freedmen.” 
(b) Comparison of the Educational Attitudes 
and Activities of the Two Branches of Meth- 
odism during the Reconstruction Period. 
(4) The Evolution of Educational Centers of 
Higher Learning. (a) The Formation of the 
Colored Methodist Church in America. (b) 
Cooperative Establishment of Educational 
Centers by the Southern Methodists and 
Colored Methodists. (c) Establishment of 
Centers of Higher Learning for Southern 
Negroes by the Northern Methodist Church. 
(d) Summary of the Educational Philosophy 
and Program of the Two Branches of Meth- 
odism for the Higher Education of Negroes 
during this Period. (5) Appraisal and 
Implications. 


WALKER, GRANVILLE T., The Place and 
Function of Preaching in the Thought of 
Alexander Campbell. Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut, Ph.D. 1948, 
390 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Luther A. Weigle, 
chairman, Halford E. Luccock, Clarence P. 
Shedd, Hugh Hartshorne. 

Problem and Limits. To discern from the 
writings of Alexander Cam his co 
tion of the place and pias ste in 
in the Christian institution. All of the extant 
writings of Campbell were examined and 
from the study the following seemed to the 
— to bear most directly upon the prob- 
em. 

Findings and Conclusions. In rebellion 
against the evils of a “Protestant priesthood,” 
Alexander Campbell entered the religious 
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scene of the American frontier in the early 
19th century, to devote his life to freeing the 
common man from “clerical oppression.” 
Much of his work came to focus in a reforma- 
tion of the ministry and of the content and 
methodology of preaching. 

The nature of subject matter of preaching 
in Campbell’s thought was logically a prod- 
uct of his conception of faith. As against 
current dogmas of “regeneration by the Holy 
Spirit,” he held that faith was simply belief 
in testimony, that testimony was based on 
facts, and that the facts were recorded in 
the Bible in sufficiently intelligible language 
for any competent persons to understand. 
In conversion Campbell claimed that the 
Holy Spirit operated only through the Word. 
Preaching was not to produce those emo- 
tional frenzies regarded as outpourings of 
the Spirit, but was rather the intelligent pres- 
entation of the gospel facts. “Opinions” 
were outlawed because they went beyond 
the facts and were the occasion of division 
among Christians. 

The Bible as containing the facts, and other 
revelations of God, was the Source Book of 
Christian proclamation. Perfectly adapted 
to man’s psychological and mental constitu- 
tion and to his religious need, it required no 
special illumination for its interpretation; 
would yield its message only to that rational 
and objective approach by which all other 
documents are interpreted. Although the 
entire Book was inspired, Campbell held to a 
theory of progressive revelation which con- 
ceived of history as divided into the Patri- 
archal, Mosaic, and Christian dispensations, 
leaving the Christian community strictly 
bound by Apostolic teaching and precedent, 
since the last dispensation began with the 
descent of the Holy Spirit on Pentecost. Even 
the four Gospels fell historically within the 
Jewish era, whence arose a disproportionate 
emphasis upon Apostolic letters and espe- 
cially the Book of Acts, and which in part ac- 
counts for the “no-special-gospel” ideal of 
early Disciples preaching. Campbell left a 
dual legacy with reference to the Bible: 
through his scientific spirit, a thoroughly ob- 
jective and rational approach to its interpre- 
tation on the one hand, and through the 
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principle of “strict adherence” a strong ten- 
dency toward legalism in applying the Scrip- 
tures to actual situations on the other. A 
prime requisite of preachers was that they be 
careful students and proclaimers of the Bible. 

In his early years Campbell allowed no 
place for a professional order of ministers. 
By definition, “preaching” was no part of the 
prograui within the local church. Only 
gradually did he come to see the necessity of 
cooperation among autonomous churches for 
the maintenance, discipline, and education of 
a teaching and preaching ministry. 

A champion of education for all, Campbell 
strongly urged that religion should be at the 
heart of every educational experience, for 
years identifying ministerial education with 
precisely that which all other people should 
have. Greatly concerned with providing a 
better prepared ministry, in 1841 he estab- 
lished Bethany College where his theory of 


ministerial education was put to the test and 


where it became obvious that beyond good 
general education the minister required 
special educational disciplines of his own. 
Except for this development, Campbell’s 
ideal of ministerial education never altered: 
a broad classical and general background with 
religion at its heart. 


WHEEN, GEORGE ALFRED, The Train- 
ing of Christian Youth Leaders in New 
South Wales, Australia, Union Theological 
Seminary major, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York, N. Y., Ed.D., 
1948, 132 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Harrison S. Elliott, 
chairman, Frank W. Herriott, F. Ernest John- 
son, Florence Stratemeyer. 

Problem and Limits. The author is Di- 
rector of the Methodist Young People’s De- 
partment in the New South Wales Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Church in Australia, 
with more than 600 Sunday Schools and 
70,000 youth in a widely extended geo- 
graphical area of 309,433 square miles. 
Volunteer lay leaders are used in all this work, 
so that the adequate training of these lay lead- 
ers is a crucial problem. This is complicated by 
the lack of understanding of educational 
method on the part of the ministers as well 
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as the churches, and the traditional character 
of public education in the state of New South 
Wales. The author on leave for study in the 
United States chose for his doctoral project 
the problem of training these volunteer lay 
leaders. 

Procedure. The leadership situation was 
described and analyzed on the basis of data 
secured through questionnaires and other 
studies and of information concerning Aus- 
tralia in various documents. A point of view 
and suggested approach to the process of reli- 
gious education in Australia were then 
worked out through a careful study of educa- 
tional theory and experience in the United 
States. On the basis of an examination of 
teacher education in the United States as well 
as lay leadership training in the churches, a 
Leadership Training Curriculum and a Su- 
pervisory Field Work Plan were developed. 

Findings and Conclusions. The author 
adopted an experience-centered point of view 
both for the development of the youth pro- 
gram and for the training of leaders. The 
proposal for leadership training provides for 
the use of the synodal youth secretaries of 
the 15 synods of the Conference as supervisors 
for an in-service training plan for district 
and local youth leaders, both lay and minis- 
terial. It includes provision for the training 
of these synodal supervisors and key district 
and local youth leaders in a Youth Center in 
Sydney where there will be opportunity both 
for field work under supervision and for re- 
lated study of the theory and practice of reli- 
gious education and where they will have 
first-hand experience both in what will be for 
them a new approach to religious education 
and in leadership responsibilities. The faculty 
and part-time resource leaders of the Youth 
Center will be used to help them, on their 
return to their fields, with problems as they 
arise just as they as supervisors will help the 
local leaders. The plan provides for lay 
leaders, or local preachers as they are called 
in the Methodist Church, to supply the 
churches of the district supervisors while they 
are in training in the Youth Center, thus fur- 
nishing field-work experience for potential 
lay directors of religious education. In the 
written report of the project, this plan of lay 
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leadership education is described in detail, 
its theory defended, and the steps for secur- 
ing democratic consideration of it outlined. 
WHITE, URVEN V., The Place of Conver- 
ston im Personality Integration. South- 
western Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Fort Worth, Texas, DRE, 1948, 174 


pap 

Problem and Limits. To present Christian 
conversion as a superior means of achieving 
personality integration; to discuss the sys- 
tems of psychology in their methods of 
achieving personality integration; to ascer- 
tain the factors of disintegration; to deter- 
mine the weaknesses in adjustment; to com- 
pare the quality and the integrative power of 
objectives. 

The assumption of spiritual truth was im- 
plied and no genetic explanation given. Car- 
dinal doctrines were not given a theological 
treatment nor an exhaustive psychological 
treatment.. The intent was to show the rela- 
tionship of the psychological aspects of 
personality development and the religious 
phenomenon of conversion. 

Procedure. In each system of psychology 
reviewed, four questions were answered: the 
method of achieving integration, the view 
on the religious nature of man, the allowance 
of a conversion experience, and the attitude 
concerning immortality. A comparative 
study of psychology and religion was made 
in regard to their contribution to personality 
integration; authors were consulted as to 
definitions, experiments, and cases. 

Findings and Conclusions. The findings 
were as follows: (1) No system of psy- 
chology, whatever its nature, can deal ade- 
quately with the personality of man; each de- 
pends on human power to elevate humanity 
and concludes that all help must eventually 
be instigated by the individual. (2) Psycho- 


logical release through natural processes can- 


not achieve the highest potentialities of in- 
tegration because man is a spiritual creation 
and is incomplete without right relation to 
the Creator; sin and frustration are the results 
of imperfect relationship within the self, with 
others, and with God. (3) Psychology knows 
no forgiveness in “reconditioning” by trans- 
ference; God alone mediates forgiveness that 
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institutes the right relation between sinful 
man and the righteous judge. (4) The 
degree of devotion or intensity given to the 
ideal is relative to the degree of integration 
achieved; therefore, a religious motive has 
superior integrative power. 

The outstanding conclusion is that conver- 
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sion is seen to be a dynamic motivation in 
achieving personality integration in that 
Christianity is the only system that furnishes 
a supreme Power in which the individual 
can gain strength in time of self-weakness 
... thus, the “Will of God” is an ideal of 
supreme quality. 





THE ORIGIN OF WAR has been set forth in a 
joint declaration of social scientists at UNESCO 
Headquarters, after two weeks of discussion upon 
request of UNESCO. The group included psy- 
chologists from the US, Brazil, France and Norway, 
psychiatrists from England and the US, and a so- 
ciologist from Hungary. As reported in the School 
Executive, the points are these: 

1. No evidence exists proving that wars are the 
inevitable result of human nature. 

2. Tensions among nations can be controlled 
only by fundamental changes in social or- 
ganization and ways of thinking. _ 

3. Insecurity, frustration, and injustice cause 
conflict; the use of material resources and 
productive power to reduce these factors con- 
tributes to peace. ; 

4. Myths and symbols of nationalistic pride may 
help cause war. ui 

5. Education which develops ability to make 
orderly analyses of various forms of social 
life contributes to peace. on 

6. Modern methods of swift communication can 
aid world solidarity if international organiza- 
tions use these media wisely. ‘ 

7. Colonial exploitation and the oppression of 
minorities are incompatible with enduring 

ce. 

8. Social scientists, like other people, can be 
exploited for political purposes. 

9. A vigorous international research and educa- 
tional program in the social sciences is 
needed. ; ‘ 

10. World institutes and an international uni- 
versity could define the sources of tension 
and develop methods to orient young minds 
toward peace. ; 

11. Constructive use of scientific and technical 
developments is fostered by study of the 
forces which control human behavior. 

12. The social sciences have a vital role to play 
in the task of acquiring self-knowledge and 


social insight. 
* * * 


THE LAYMEN’S RETREAT MOVEMENT, 
sponsored by the Queens Federation of Churches, 
has begun to publish a four-page printed bulletin 
called “The Retreat Movement.” The purpose: 
to provide a place for sharing of experiences of 
those who have attended the retreat. Brief articles, 
plus suggestions of devotional materials are in- 
cluded. 


“TO SAFEGUARD THESE RIGHTS” is the 
purpose of the Bureau on Academic Freedom, of 
the National Council of the Arts, Sciences, and 
Professions, 49 West 44 Street, New York 18, 
N. Y. “Out of a deep concern with the increas- 
ing number of cases of violation of tenure and 
academic freedom on campuses within recent 
months, a National Conference on Academic Free- 
dom was held on October 9 and 10.” Call to the 
conference emphasized two points: 

“1. Today there is special need to safeguard free 
inquiry into, and discussion of, controversial 
issues 

“2. Essential to good teaching as to good citizen- 
ship is freedom of teachers to participate in 
social, civic, and political life” 

The conference brought together 225 delegates 
from 24 state universities and colleges from a 
dozen states. Discussion covered freedom of teach- 
ing, discrimination, interference with the political 
rights of teachers, separation of school, state and 
church. 

The Bureau of Academic Freedom, endorsed by 
the conference, will operate as an arm of the Edu- 
cators’ division of the National Council of Arts, 
Sciences, and Professions with chapters on uni- 
versity campuses and in major cities throughout 
the country. 


IF THE EARTHLY LIGHTS go out, 
The sun and stars will stay :— 
God need not start again, 
As on the first great day. 


He need not part the sea 

And land, the day and night,— 
Or lift the lofty ‘ 

Surpliced in virgin white. 


He need not make sweet rain, 

And wind and soil and dew,— 
Or red auroral lights _ 

And skies of burnished dew. 


He will only need 
To work his ultimate plan,— 
In the image of himself, 
To m a gentle man. 
EARL BIGELOW BROWN 
(Used by special permission Christian Register) 
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ERNEST M. LIGON 
Professor of Psychology, Union College 


The purpose of this column is to keep religious educators abreast of relevant 
significant research in the general field of psychology. Its implications for methods 
and materials in religious education are clear. Religious educators may well take 
advantage of every new finding in scientific research. 

Each abstract is preceded by an evaluation and interpretive comment, which 
aims to guide the reader in understanding the research reported. 

All of these abstracts are from PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS, and used by 
permission of that periodical. The abstract numbers are from the original journal. 
All of the abstracts given below are from Volume 23, 1949. 


A widely held theory of human motiva- 
tion is built around the “restoration of 
equilibrium.” It has appeared for many years 
in various forms. It is clearly biological in 
nature. I do not believe it is an adequate 
theory, but that religious educators ought to 

_be familiar with it. This is one of the ablest 
presentations of it. 

1583. FREEMAN, G. L. THE ENERGETICS OF 
HUMAN BEHAVIOR. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. vi, 344 p. $3.50.—The 
basic thesis of this work is “that all behavior is an 
attempt to preserve organismic integrity by 
‘homeostatic’ restorations of equilibrium...” An 
effort is made to establish the continuity between 
the organism’s overt reactions and the self-regu- 
latory processes of organ systems. The author is 
critical of the conventional avoidance of basic 
philosophical problems and theoretical construc- 
tions, pointing out that no science can escape the 
need for theory. An extension of Cannon’s prin- 
ciple of homeostasis is applied to behavioristic 
theory, to related motivated behavior, to the action 
of organ systems. It is claimed that description 
of total neuromuscular homeostasis will offer di- 
rect measures of dynamic behavior wholes which 
will ultimately “outfield” the field theories. One 
example: “‘set-expectancies are tentative and ante- 
cedent homeostatic adjustment acts, developed in 
response to minimally displacing stimulus cues 
and preparing the channelization of discharge 
through some particular response outlets which, 
if mot so prepared, would function only through 
a greater displacement to general equilibrium.” 
151-item bibliography. — J. W. Bowles. 


This text in social psychology is an un- 
usually good one. In particular, it integrates 
the findings of the Group Dynamics research 
into the other data of social psychology. 
Religious educators who have had little 
groundwork in psychology will find it pretty 
solid, but worth the effort. 

1723. KRECH, Davip (U. California, Berke- 


ley), & CRUTCHFIELD, RICHARD S. THEORY AND 
PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1948. xv, 639 p. $4.50.— “This 
book is designed for the teacher and the student 
who are primarily interested in the science of psy- 
chology as a systematic, interpretive account of 
human behavior and who are interested in spply- 
ing the science of psychology to current social is- 
sues.” The first section (‘Basic principles”) con- 
tains 4 chapters on the area and problems of so- 
cial psychology, dynamics of behavior, perception 
and perceptual reorganization. The theoretical 
framework presented here has the overall charac- 
teristics of the Gestalt and Tolman views. Part 
two (“Social processes”) deals mainly with beliefs 
and attitudes. There are also chapters on public 
opinion research; propaganda; the structure, dyna- 
mics, morale, and leadership of groups. The third 
part (“Applications”) describes and analyzes ra- 
cial prejudice and means of controlling it, indus- 
trial conflict, and international tensions. Bibli- 
ogtaphies at the end of chapters. — B. R. Fisher. 


Dr. Thurstone is one of the ablest psy- 
chologists of our present day. It is good to 
have him evaluate the voluminous work in 
use of the Rorschach test. Keeping a bal- 
anced view of it is not easily done with so 
many extravagant claims being made for it. 


1779. THURSTON, L. L. (U. Chicago, Ill.) 
THE RORSCHACH IN PSYCHOLOGICAL SCIENCE. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1948, 43, 471-475. — Al- 
though the Rorschach test now has the spotlight of 
popularity enjoyed previously by the Binet tests, 
there is less attempt to integrate it with concepts 
of experimental and theoretical psychology. Its 
isolation is prolonged by a cultish jargon which 
tends to obscure the fact that many other test pro- 
cedures can reveal the same characteristics. There 
is need for experimental study of mechanisms un- 
derlying Rorschach responses. Many variations 
of unstructured tests must be tried before we can 
hope to discover the most dependable measures. — 
C. M. Harsh. 


This volume has been edited by the late 
author of “Peace of Mind.” His contribution 
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to our thinking in the field of the psychology 
of religion will be doubted by no one. 


1826. LIEBMAN, JOSHUA LOTH. [EpD.] Psy- 
CHIATRY AND RELIGION. Boston: Beacon Press, 
1948. xix, 202 p. $3.00.—A report of the In- 
stitute on Religion and Psychiatry held in October, 
1947, at Temple Israel, Boston, Massachusetts. Ten 
chapters present the efforts of 15 leaders to find 
common ground on which to improve the mental 
health of our generation. Seward Hiltner, Otis F. 
Kelly and Joshua L. Liebman explore where psy- 
chiatry and religion meet and part. Harry C. 
Solomon and Albert Deutsch evaluate the hos- 
pital care of the mentally ill. George Gardner, 
Martin A. Berezin, Lydia G. Dawes, and Paul E. 
Johnson consider the emotional needs of the child 
and the adolescent. F. Alexander Magoun, Joseph 
J. Michaels, Eric F. McKenzie, and Henry H 
Wiesbauer assess the problems and resources of 
marriage. Henry H. Brewster and Suzanne T. 
Van Amerongen show the dynamics and manage- 
ment of the grief situation. There is a growing 
realization that psychiatry and religion are both 
working in the area of personal resources for 
achieving interpersonal values. For the best re- 
sults, a creative partnership is needed.—P. E. 
Johnson. 


This paper is listed here because the con- 
dition of Mongolism occurs sufficiently fre- 
quently that religious educators ought to be 
aware of the research findings about it, to 
offset the rumors which are so common. 


1842. Levy, SOL, « PERRY, H. A. (Eastern 
State Hosp., Medical Lake, Wash.) THE ROLE OF 
MATERNAL ILLNESS DURING PREGNANCY IN THE 
ETIOLOGY OF MONGOLISM. Amer. J. ment. Def., 
1948, 53, 284-293. — The role of intercurrent in- 
fectious diseases in the mother during pregnancy 
in the etiology of mongolism was investigated. 
The histories of 64 Mongolian children were stud- 
ied and the findings compared with the histories 
of 83 other feebleminded children. In addition to 
the analysis of the case histories, questionnaires 
were sent to the parents, relatives, and closest 
friends of all the children, requesting definite in- 
formation in this respect. Results of this study 
clearly reveal that intercurrent infectious disease 
in the mother during pregnancy does not have any 
significance in the subsequent development of 
Mongolism, since the incidence of intercurrent in- 
fectious diseases was approximately the same in the 
Mongolian group as in the control group. Of real 
significance, the authors state, as far as the etiology 
of Mongolism is concerned, are the ages of the 
mothers and fathers, and the birth order of the 
Mongolian child, factors which have previously 
found rather widespread acceptance. In this study 
no significant deviations in the family history were 
found which could be considered as causative fac- 
tors of Mongolism. —V. M. Staudt. 


It has become so common for people to 
consider high endowment “better” than 
modest or low, that such a study as this one 
helps us to get back to the concept that “to 


whom much is given, of him shall much be 
required” and vice versa. 


1847. STONE, MARGUERITE M. (Catholic U. 
Washington, D. C.) PARENTAL ATTITUDES TO 
RETARDATION. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1948, 53, 
363-372. — The reactions of parents during inter- 
views concerning diagnosis of mental retardation 
in their children were studied in 44 case records. 
The cases were classified according to their aware- 
ness of the problem when they applied and when 
the interpretation was made. There was evidence 
of growth during the diagnostic process in the 
ability of some of the parents to face the problem. 
This movement was shown by the changes in the 
numbers in the various groups. Factors in the in- 
dividual family situations and in the culture were 
analyzed to discover possible relationships between 
these elements and the ability of the parent to learn 
the facts of his child’s retardation. Evidence of 
much psychic pain was discovered in many of the 
interviews. In some cases the symbolic meaning 
of the defective child to each of his parents tended 
to isolate the parent from his fellows and to make 
him feel guilty. The retarded child was also found 
to be used negatively in problems of marital ad- 
justment. The results of this study indicate that 
the case worker has to educate the parent to the 
reality of his child’s handicap and at the same time 
help him handle the emotions aroused by the facts. 
—V. M. Staudt. 

In the exploration of all the implications of 
Rogers’ nondirective concept, this research 
adds to the large store of scientfic data which 
must be accumulated before we can feel con- 
fident about its full significance. 

1915. SCHWEBEL, MILTON, « ASCH, Mor- 
TON J. (Champlain Coll., Plattsburg, N. Y.) 
RESEARCH POSSIBILITIES IN NONDIRECTIVE 
TEACHING. J. educ. Psychol., 1948, 39, 359-369. 
—Non-directive teaching techniques were applied 
in 3 college classes. Student evaluation of the 
technique revealed that there was a tendency for 
well-adjusted students to approve it, and for the 
poorly adjusted to prefer directive teaching. More 
outside reading was done by those who approved. 
Students who were rated least adjusted tended to 
be at both ends of the participation scale. Students 
who were rated best adjusted showed more than 
average participation. The authors believe that a 
non-directive class situation provides an oppor- 
tunity for group therapy. Fifteen references. — 
E. B. Mallory. 


In a period when the concept of permis- 
sivism is being developed into a cult and the 
concept of democracy into complete lack of 
leadership, such a study as this one will help 
restore sanity in the matter. 


1980. SMITH, F. C. EFFECTIVE USE OF DIS- 
CIPLINE. Personnel J., 1948, 27, 258-262.— 
Discipline can destroy morale if administered 
without understanding. On the other hand, it 
can be necessary and constructive. This is espe- 
cially true if the employees are rebellious because 
on believe management is weak.— M. B. Mitch- 
ell, 
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The Holy Bible, Pilgrim Edition, edited by E. 
SCHUYLER ENGLISH and twenty-seven contribut- 
ing and consulting editors. Oxford University 
Press, 1948, xxi + 1721 p. $4.50. 

The Westminster Study Edition of the Holy Bible, 
edited by thirteen scholars, with the aid of seven 
contributing scholars. Westminster Press, 1948, 
2007 p. $10.00. 

Here are two interesting, yet very different edi- 
tions of the Bible, based on the King James Ver- 
sion. The Pilgrim Edition, similar to the Scofield 
Reference Bible in plan, was originally edited for 
aiding young children to understand the Bible. 
Later the work was revised to be of help to Chris- 
tians of all ages. The volume includes the follow- 
ing features: Thirteen illuminated maps with a 
geographical key for finding places on the maps; 
forty-nine pages of index for locating proper 
names, religious parties, theological ideas, and 
other items in the book of the Bible; a commentary 
at the bottom of each page of the Bible for ex- 
plaining individual passages or words; an introduc- 
tion to each book of the Bible regarding its author, 
date, characteristics, and purpose; a four page 
treatise on “How We Got Our English Bible.” The 
pages are 514 x 714 inches, divided in two col- 
umns; the print of the book is clear and large 
enough for fairly easy reading; the general organi- 
zation of the book is commendable. The difficulty 
of this volume is its biblical viewpoint. If a person 
wishes the Fundamentalist approach to the Bible, 
here is the Bible to use. If he, however, wishes to 
utilize the best consecrated results of modern 
scholarship, this volume will be more of a hind- 
rance than an aid. I mean to say this kindly, but 
it seems queer that the Oxford University Press 
prints this type of scholarship, when almost all 
their other books reflect the results of a very dif- 
ferent approach to the Bible. I fear that most of 
us religious educators, who are trying to under- 
stand the Bible in the light of modern knowledge, 
will need to look elsewhere for a book to clarify 
the ‘book of books’ for the children we teach! 

For the Westminster Edition I can only use 
words of very high commendation. While the 
general pattern of organization is quite similar to 
that of the Pilgrim Edition, its general appearance 
and tenor of scholarship are vastly different. The 
pages of this volume are 644 x 914 inches; the 
print for the Bible text is large, across the entire 
page; the poetic parts of the Old Testament are put 
in poetic form; the sixteen maps from the Wright 
and Filson Westminster Historical Atlas of the 
Bible are in tune with recent excavations, and are 
more complete in reference to geographical places; 
the concordance covers one hundred pages, includ- 
ing an excellent parallel chronology of biblical 
and secular history; the introduction to each book 
is in touch with the best of modern scholarship; 
the general literary style of the contributors is clear 
and vivid; the footnotes as commentary on each 
page explain archaic words, clarify troublesome 
passages, and trace ideas in scripture from one 


passage to another. Here is an excellent Bible, 
commentary, concordance, and atlas in one volume. 
Religious educators will find this volume a stan- 
dard reference edition for many years for those 
who love the King James Versoin—Thomas S. 
Kepler, Professor of New Testament, Graduate 
School of Theology, Oberlin College. 
es es & 

Two Years with the Chinese Communists, by 

and WILLIAM BAND. Yale University 

Press, 1948, xii + 347 p. $4.50. 

When Pearl Harbor came the British authors 
were caught in China, where Prof. Band was teach- 
ing physics at Yenching University. Escaping just 
ahead of the Japanese they found refuge with the 
Chinese communist forces. The book is a day-by- 
day account of their thousand-mile trek from Peip- 
ing to Chungking, a route traveled by thousands of 
students in an intense and dramatic struggle for 
survival. 

If the reader is looking for insight into China's 
political and social struggles as expressed in those 
crucial years, he will be disappointed. Having 
spent 15 years in China, the authors exhibit a 
surprising degree of naivete. The following quo- 
tations speak for themselves: “. . . except for 
superficial shades of opinion the Communists and 
the Nationalists have practically the same funda- 
mental programme for the building of a New 
China.” (p. 332) “... both plan to industrialize 
the nation’s economy, both have almost identical 
programmes of agrarian reform, neither party 
wishes to let China remain dominated by foreign 
imperialist powers.” (p. 335) “... the Com- 
munists are a hundred per cent Chinese.” (p. 334) 
Considering the equipment, “there is probably no- 
more efficient army in the world than the Chinese 
army in general.” (334) They do admit that 
the civil war which flared up again after Hiro- 
- “has confounded our optimism.” (p. 335). 

tatements minimizing the deep ideological 

between the communists and the ase a na 
were common in the honeymoon of victory when 
this account was written, so we should not be too 
harsh on the authors. But why publish the book 
more than two years later without any revision or 
even an explanation? The publisher must have- 
considered this a rush job, because the title on the 
cover does not match the one mentioned in the 
Introduction. (vii). A bit of research revealed 
that the book first appeared in England under the 
title, Dragon Fangs, and that apparently the Brit- 
ish plates were reused without alteration, except 
for the title page! 

Despite its political naivete and poor editing, 
Two Years with the Chinese Communists is not 
without value, for it does depict in intimate detail 
the human struggles of the Chinese people with 
commendable objectivity. Unevenly written, the 
account ranges from description to dull and 
trivial reporting. One vent after another is re- 
corded with little sense of organization or perspec- 
tive, but it is an important document and accom~ 
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lishes the stated purpose of its authors: “We hope 
that this book will help towards a clearer under- 
standing of China’s human problems, and that 
through a better understanding there may come a 
deeper sympathy and a lasting bond of friendship.” 
— Ernest Lefever, The Divinity School, Yale Uni- 
versity. 
cs eS 

Epistle to White Christians, by FRED D. WENT- 

ZEL. Philadelphia: Christian Education Press, 

1948, 96 p. $1.50. 

“I write to you concerning the Negro, whom 
God hath made to differ from us in color only, but 
whom we have rejected as a lesser creature.” 
(p. 7). In these words the director of publications 
for the Board of Christian Education and Publica- 
tions of the Evangelical and Reformed Church ad- 
dresses his fe:!ow white Christians. Fred D. Went- 
zel for two decades has been a creative pioneer in 
constructive programs of education and action in 
race relations. Here he speaks to his brethren in 
the spirit and mood — and largely in the concepts 
— of the epistles of the New Testament regarding 
the sin of segregation and of discrimination. 

It is a simple, direct, utterly sincere call to self- 
examination, repentance, and good works. In it 
the author reveals the secret of his distinguished 
success as the leading spirit in one of the most 
significant American experiments in racial inte- 
gration, Fellowship House in Philadelphia. And 
one is persuaded that one of the most important 
elements of this secret is the unpretentious direct- 
ness with which he approaches the problem. A 
good example of this is his diagnosis of the deep 
disease of racial tensions and antagonism: 

“This is the perversity in us which we call 
the race problem, that we will not acknowl- 
edge the oneness of the human family, that 
we keep trying to live by the unnatural tradi- 
tion of separateness. Therefore the stars in 
their courses fight against us and bring us 
humiliation.” (p. 37). 

This is not a study book, although it might well 
be studied at length by individuals and by groups. 
It is scarcely a reading book, yet it is fascinating 
reading. It is no treatise on Christian ethics, but 
few books treat any social issue with more moral 
penetration. It is far from a doctrinal exposition 
and nevertheless illumines the meaning of the 
Christian confession as few books do. It contains 
no evangelistic exhortations, but the intent and 
impact of it is clearly evangelical. If it is devo- 
tional, it is not so much designed to comfort the 
disturbed as to disturb the comfortable. 

This thin volume demonstrates a rare insight 
into the peculiar relevance of the Christian gospel 
to the uneasy and unstable social order in which 
we live, a broad acquaintance with what is actually 
happening in race relations today, a deep sensi- 
tivity to the disintegrative effects of segration upon 
the spirits and lives of both those who suffer it 
and those who impose it, an acute awareness of the 
subtle hypocrisies we devise by which to preserve 
our claims to superiority as white people, and a re- 
assuring confidence in the therapeutic value of 
direct action inspired by love. 

All of this is set in the context of unusually 
appropriate devotional materials, some of it obvi- 
ously original and horn out of life situations, some 
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of it selected with discrimination from the wealth 
of Negro literature, all of it heart-searching and 
soul-strengthening. While this devotional mate- 
rial is obviously not intended as a device, it is most 
effective in disarming prejudices and awakening 
sympathies. 

One could raise questions about how “practical” 
these proposals are, and whether the writer is suf- 
ficiently “realistic.” Might not greater confusion, 
and perhaps even violence and chaos, result from 
taking the implications of the book too seriously? 
To which one could only reply that what the 
writer is saying essentially is that Christians should 
take the gospel of love and brotherhood seriously. 
It is indeed a simple message. Yet in a previous 
revolutionary age it turned the world upside down. 
And strangely enough, saved it— Walter W. 
Sikes, Department of Social Welfare of Disciples 
of Christ, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

es eS 


God’s World and Ours. By LOUISE GRIFFITHS 
and WARREN GRIFFITHS. St. Louis: Chris- 
tian Board of Publication (Bethany Press), 
1949. 160 pages. $2.00. 

The cooperative series of Vacation and Week- 
day Church School texts makes a fine contribution 
to religious education. For one thing it is provid- 
ing some live materials for intermediates or junior 
high school groups. God’s World and Ours, for 
this age group, has four units. The first is the 
title. Then follows A World of Power; A World 
of Plenty; A World of People. It is full of fresh 
material and has a great variety of enterprises 
which should supply or suggest worth-while work 
for any class. The sources are varied and many 
of them readily obtainable. It should stimulate 
pupils to be alert to what is happening in the 
world, to seek facts, to help make conditions bet- 
ter and to see that human needs and human possi- 
bilities are much the same regardless of race or 
color or class, and that God’s love is rich to all. 
There is a pupil’s book well suited to Junior High 
interests and needs. — A. J. W. Myers, Emeritus 
Professor of Religious Education, Hartford Semi- 


nary. 
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Channels of Devotion. By GLADYS C. MURRELL. 
Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1948. 
106 pages. $1.00. 

Here is a collection of twenty-four story worship 
programs. Each is a complete service with hymns, 
scripture and prayer with the main emphasis car- 
ried by a brief story or incident. Poems are often 
used, also. 

The major emphasis seems to be on practical 
Christian living. The aim seems to be to motivate 
behavior and the stories and other material used 
seems to be selected with only this idea in mind. 
Certainly there is little theological consistency. 
There are a number of choice stories and poems 
included, some of which are not already widely 
known, but certainly the discriminating leader of 
worship will find much that cannot be used be- 
cause of rootage in outmoded theological concepts. 

This little book represents one of the better at- 
tempts to provide persons, who lack the time or 
ability to create their own devotional programs 
with the. needs of the group they are to lead in 
mind, with ready made programs. A person re- 
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sponsible for a devotional period can simply select 
one of the programs and use it. It will likely 
have a wide use in women’s missionary society 
meeting, adult class meeting and with young peo- 
ple although it is not pointed especially at the 
problems and needs of the latter. On the whole, 
the services have coherence and unity and there 
is a feeling of warm “down-to-earthness” about 
them that will elicit a mild feeling response on 
the part of those with whom they are used. — 
Myron Taggart Hopper, Professor of Religious 
Education College of the Bible, Lexington, Ken- 


tucky. 
es Ss 
Life and Spirit: Biosophical Poems. By FREDERICK 

KETINER. New York: Biosophy Press, 1948. 

139 pages. $3.00. 

In the volume of péems, Life and Spirit, Dr. 
Frederick Kettner has given us some very benefi- 
cial reading. There is in it a reaching toward es- 
sential things, and an attainment of them, as for 
example in the poem “Eternal Truth,” in which 
he says: 

Eternal Truth 

Always tells 

With glorious melodies 
That which should be told. 

The poems are kept from becoming theoretical 
and abstract by an intimate and serene closeness to 
the natural world. This fact is especially notice- 
able in the delicate piece, “Little Flowers,” in 
which the sense of mystery is joined to what is 
human and creaturely, in these words: 

Dearest little flowers 
Won't you clearly talk? 
Tell me your secrets, please 
While ’round you I walk. 

The poems are not profound. No deep ques- 
tioning, or anguish, disturbs their tranquil mood. 
There is nothing startlingly waylaying in them; 
no vibrant overtones are heard between their lines. 
Their imagery is simple and sometimes common- 
place; so also is their literary technique and struc- 
ture. But we like them for their devotion and dedi- 
cation to what is highest and best in life — man’s 
search for enduring truth, for peace of mind, and 
for faith in God. — Henry M. Battenhouse, Pro- 
fessor of English, Albion College. 

ee © 


Sacred History. By HENRY DANIEL-ROPS. Trans- 
lated by K. Madge. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., Inc., 1949. xi + 433 pages. $4.50. 
According to the publisher’s information, the 

French original, Histoire Sainte, was published 

in 1943, and a few weeks later the Gestapo broke 

up the plates. Shortly after the liberation the 
book was reset and republished in Paris. The 

English translation was prepared by K. Madge who 

has rendered the original so well that the reader 

is unaware that he is reading a translation. 

The book deals with the well known history of 
Israel as found in the Biblical account, and which 
the author intervrets from the Roman Catholic 
point of view. The plan follows the conventional 
pattern of four-fold division of Old Testament his- 
tory: I. The Patriarchs. I]. Moses and Canaan. 
III. From Glory to Exile, and IV. Judaism and 
Messianism. The author has skillfully selected per- 
tinent Biblical materials into which he has expertly 
woven historical facts from extra-Biblical sources, 
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thus revealing the cultural and _—— impact 
which Babylonia, Egypt, Assyria and other ancient 
nations of the Near-East had exerted upon the in- 
ternal spiritual development of the Israelitish na- 
tion. 

Mr. Rops’ treatment of Biblical material in the 
reconstruction of the Israelitish history is largely 
uncritical. This is at first puzzling, because he 
handles the extra-Biblical sources well, and weaves 
them skillfully into the Biblical account. How- 
ever, this uncritical attitude toward the Scriptures 
becomes clear as soon as the reader realizes that 
the Sacred History is written from a Roman Catho- 
lic point of view. One illustration will suffice. 
When the author comes to the time of Isaiah, he 
admits that “Non-Catholic critics ascribe to him 
(Isaiah) only the first part, which is concerned 
with his times, and attribute the later sections to 
another prophet, ‘the second Isaiah,’ living at the 
end of the exile . . . But the Biblical Commission 
of the Catholic Church still maintains the attribu- 
tion of the whole to the great Prophet.” (p. 257) 
Mr. Rops follows this position faithfully, and in- 
terprets the historical portions of Deutero-Isaiah 
and of other books in agreement with the doctrinal 
position of his Church. In view of this, one won- 
ders how reliable can be a “history” which depends 
for the interpretation of Biblical historical facts 
upon the doctrinal view of the Church? 

There are two other features about this book 
that raise questions in the reviewer’s mind. First, 
why did the translator use Biblical quotations from 
the King James Version rather than from the offi- 
cial Roman Catholic Douay-Rheims Version? 
Second, why did the publisher leave for the last 
page the statement that the French edition “carried 
the authorization of the ecclesiastical authorities of 
the Archbishophric of Paris,” and why did the 
English edition fail to receive the same authoriza- 
tion from the American Roman Catholic authori- 
ties? Was it because they disapproved the use of 
the King James Version in the text? — Joseph 
Mthelic, Professor of Old Testament Language 
Literature, The Theological Seminary, Univefsity 
of Dubuque. 
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Paradise Lost in Our Time. By DOUGLAS BUSH. 
New York: Peter Smith, 1948 (reprint of 1945 
book) ix + 117 pages. $2.50. 

In 1936 T. S. Eliot, speaking of the relative val- 
ues in Milton of sound and sense, wrote (referring 
to Paradise Lost) ‘so far as I perceive anything, it 
is a glimpse of a theology that I find in large part 
repellent, expressed through a mythology which 
would have better been left in the Book of Gen- 
esis, upon which Milton has not improved,’ a re- 
mark epitomizing to a degree the modern reaction 
against Milton. 

It is characteristic of Mr. Bush’s scholarship and 
literary acumen that in the Messenger Lectures de- 
livered at Cornell in 1944 (here reprinted) he 
has met this challenge of the moderns head on. 
In Mr. Bush’s volume Milton again emerges as the 
great poet of Protestantism, giving expression to 
the fundamental Renaissance ideas of Christian 
liberty: 1) the belief in ‘an omnipotent and omni- 
scient Creator and Sustainer of the world, a just 
and merciful Judge and Father;’ 2) the belief in 
a ‘rational and natural order of the universe, in 
society, and above all in the soul of man;’ 3) the 
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desire therefore of man to stand alone and to ac- 
cept responsibility; 4) the faith in right reason, 
recta ratio, a ‘tational and philosophic conscience 
which distinguishes man from the beasts . . . and 
makes of human reason an ally and not an enemy 
of Christianity.’ ‘At the present time,’ writes Mr. 
Bush, ‘we have a multitude of serious minor poets, 
who mirror the supposedly overwhelming com- 
plexities of the modern world, but we do not hear 
any voice of heroic magnitude proclaiming that 
good is good and evil evil, that man is a religious 
and moral being in a religious and moral universe, 
and that the destiny of the race depends upon the 
individual soul. To be moved by the poetic pres- 
entation of such elementary convictions is to en- 
joy the experience which all great poetry gives . 
Paradise Lost in Our Time is a penetrating and 
timely study. — Howard Troyer, Lawrence College. 
cs eS 
The Ethics of Israel. By ISRAEL H. WEISFELD. 
New York: Bloch Publishing Co., 1948. xvi 
+ 360 pages. $2.75. 


This source book contains more than the title 
suggests. In addition to Jewish ethics it includes 
chapters on distinctly religious themes. This is due 
to the editor’s identification of Jewish monotheism 
with Jewish ethics. “God sets the pattern of ethi- 
cal behavior for man and enhances it with divine 
authority and example.” The moral virtues thus 
appear as essentially divine attributes, “which man 
must practice in order to maintain and perpetuate 
moral order in the universe.” (p.xiii) 

The twelve themes treated in this volume are: 
God, Man, Brotherhood, Faith, Prayer, Humility, 
Truth, Charity, Righteousness and Justice, Peace, 
Honesty, and Forgiveness. Each one of them is 
introduced by a brief statement of the problem, 
and the extracts are often concluded with a com- 
ment of bibliographical or biographical character. 
Review questions designed to stimulate thought 
and discussion follow each chapter. The material 
in each chapter is drawn from the Bible, Apocry- 
pha, Rabbinic, philosophical and mystical teach- 
ings. The presentations of Judaism by men like 
Lazarus, Hertz, Kohler, Schechter, Morris Joseph 
and George Foot Moore are freely used. 

It is a pity that the editor did not supply exact 
references to the sources of the passages used in 
his book or to their translators. In the absence of 
such references the reader is not always able to 
control the material. The interest of the editor 
is neither critical nor speculative but practical. He 
succeeded in citing sayings, stories and exhorta- 
tions rich with the wisdom of an ancient faith, 
which will be of inestimable value to the Jewish 
as well as to the Christian student. — Samuel S. 
Cohon, Professor of Jewish Theology, Hebrew 
Union College. 

et 


Teach Us to Pray. By CHARLES F. WHISTON. Bos- 
ton: Pilgrim Press, 1949. xx + 243 pages. 
$2.50. 

“The life of Christian praying is a life-long 
work of love, —love for God and Christian love 
for our fellow men. Praying is no momentary 
remedy for our spiritual ills and needs.” (p. 189) 
The objective i is “the leading of us into life which 
is centered in God, lived for his glory and for 
intimate fellowship with him” (p. 192) These 
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statements give something of the fine quality of 
the book. Part III (Chapters 6-10) deal most help- 
fully with Adoration, Self-giving and Thankful- 
ness, which are the permanent elements in Chris- 
tian prayer. This section also includes Interces- 
sion of which, he says the basic motif is: “We 
turn to God and offer to him our strength, love, 
energies, time—our whole life in its entirety” 
(p. 120) “We say: ‘O God, I give thee myself — 
all that I am, and all that I have’” (p. 122) This 
is a great improvement on the usual interpretation. 
The author emphasizes that God is ever seeking 
us, not for something for himself but for our sakes 
and that Jesus is truly human, ever seeking to do 
his Father’s will (p. 63) He also insists that all 
true prayer must be of our own free will as is all 
true love and all true Christian service. 

And yet the author lets himself slip into asking 
God to “make us perfect,” use us, to teach us. 
He implies that one must first wander from God, 
be lost, to pray properly, and that, in spite of Paul, 
man has not the element of immortality as created 
by God. However, the constructive parts of the 
book, the practical suggestions and the whole tone 
is most helpful. It is most refreshing to read a 
book on prayer which is free from superstition and 
the miraculous, teaches that what is necessary for 
us to fulfill the conditions, namely response to 
God’s love, and that the objective is increasingly 
intimate fellowship with our Father.— A. J. W. 
Myers, Emeritus Professor of Religious Education, 
Hartford Seminary. 
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The Audacity of Faith. By ALLAN A. HUNTER. 
rey York: Harper & Bros., 1949. 154 pages. 
Mes 

Allan Hunter is one of our most “vocal proph- 
ets.” For many years he has been using his 
exceptional insights and gifts in guiding, persuad- 
ing and challenging his fellow men. His increas- 
ing depth of understanding has made him more 
compassionate with the years and so more win- 
some and more urgently insistent that life be rid 
now of those encumbrances of form, tradition, 
habit and evil which keep men of the earth earthy. 

In this volume Allan Hunter does three things. 
He analyses the common attitudes of men toward 
life; he voices his own prophetic faith in the high 
level for which life was created and he gives a 
sound program for the achievement of “the full- 
ness of the stature.” 

Most men move, he maintains, on the two levels 
of existence which express themselves in cynicism 
or pleasure. ‘There is no escape from this snake 
pit” or “One more whirl on the merry-go-round!” 
men cry while not realizing or perhaps forgetting 
that there is a third level of life. In support of 
the reality of that third level the author brings the 
authentic testimony of the achieving few whose 
patient and daring practice have led them to the 
“whole meaning of life.” 

This testimony has to do not only with inter- 
pretation but also with action. In chapters which 
are headed The Athletic Way, The Training of 
Attention, Some Skills to Remind Us, and Cells, 
the author develops those skills and resources 
which the earnest seeker after life that is fit to be 
eternal must develop and have if he is to press that 
research by which life is moved out and up toward 
God. The reviewer knows no better or more use- 
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ful answer to the question, “How?” which the 
ordeal of faith calls forth from serious minded 
youth or age. —T. W. Grabam, Old Greenwich, 
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Thy Kingdom Come: A Course on the Social 

Meaning of the Christian Faith. By HAROLD B. 

HUNTING. Louisville: Cloister Press, 1946. 

Leader’s Manual, 56 pages, 90 cents; Student's 

Book, 107 pages, $1.00. 

This course of church school lessons is designed 
for high school students to give the mean- 
ing of the Christian Faith. It attempts to give 
youth a vision and challenge to see God’s kingdom 
come through justice, equality, and the value of 
personal worth in all human relations. The pup- 
il’s book provides guidance for class discussions. 

In the beginning a brief bird’s eye view of the 
life of Jesus is given for historical background in 
understanding Jesus’ purpose in establishing the 
kingdom of love. The succeeding topics present 
major social issues that exploit the individual such 
as slavery, women’s rights, equal opportunities for 
better working conditions in industry. Major prob- 
lems which youth face such as war, communism, 
consumer movement, cooperatives, conservation of 
the soil and building a world community through 
the United Nations are concisely presen 

The ideal of brotherhood which faces realisti- 
cally race prejudice, segregation and the problem 
of keeping family life Christian are given in a 
challenging manner. Crime, liquor, the wise use 
of leisure time and the seeming conflict of science 
and religion culminate this over-all view into a 
closing consideration of the unique mission of the 
Christian church to bring youth to the concept of 
“God within you.” — Dorthea Wolcott, Dean of 
Women, Findlay College. 
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Advance Into Light. By JAMES W. KENNEDY. 
Louisville: Cloister Press, 1948. 42 pages. paper, 
50 cents. 

This series of Holy Week Meditations is help- 
ful guidance for adult observance of the Lenten 
season. The author places the Cross as central in 
true Christian living, as “an inevitable necessity 
before there can be such a thing as a higher life.” 

In the Seven Words from the Cross this writer 
directs the meditation for the three hour service 
of Good Friday or preparation for each day of 
Holy Week. 

There are suggestive orders of service for the 
interim periods with scripture, hymns and prayer. 

The meditations cause deep searching reflection 
on the part of the reader as he experiences again 
the agony of the Cross and beyond the darkness 
and tragedy of Good Friday advances into the light 
of the presence of the risen Christ in the Easter 
dawn. — Dorthea Wolcott, Dean of Women, Find- 


lay College. 
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The Family: Its Function and Destiny. Edited - 
Ruth Nanda Anshen. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1949. xi + 443 pages. $6.00. 

This is the fifth volume in the Science and Cul- 
ture Series. Its twenty-one contributors essay a 
comprehensive philosophy of the family, as evi- 
denced by the words “function” and “destiny” in 
the title. The thinking of these social philoso- 
phers will concern, awaken and make deeply re- 
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flective the student who sees something of the per- 
apna and promise of the family today. But it 

too bad that a volume of this kind is offered in 
whi forbiddingly academic. For, be it said 
with restraint, here is a book that contains wisdom 
and knowledge which if used appreciably could 
go far toward insuring enlightened regard for the 
family as a source and vehicle of culture. More- 
over, for the most part, our authors succeed in 
imparting their confidence that the destiny of the 
family and of society is not necessarily dissolution. 

Ruth Benedict insists that “the anthropologist 
knows that the changes taking place in the home 
in any decade in any country do not mean that the 
family is now about to disintegrate . . . unless we 
do something about it.” (p. 159). 

In America, at least, the family has become 
democratic. (Miss Benedict again.) True, the fam- 
ily is “moving with precipitous speed to greater 
and greater atomization and destruction . . - 
(Miss Anshen.) Authoritarianism in the political 
realm is induced by the home situation in which 
the father “is replaced by collective entities” (Max 
Horkheimer), with the school athletic team, the 
club, the state assuming his prerogatives. Confront- 
ed by a crisis in loyalties, by the secularization of 
life and continued competition between religion 
and science (A. L. Swift, Jr.), we can but conclude 
that family life, like society as a whole, endures 
troubled times the conclusion of which is by no 
means a settled issue. 

This is a symposium and is not, therefore, re- 
quired to present a single clear-cut view. It would 
seem that its purpose has been achieved “to refute 
the pragmatic, naturalistic, and empirical theory 
of the family as . . . propounded .. . by . . . West- 
ermarck, , Engels . . . Spencer...” (p. 4). 

What is the destiny of the family? This will not 
fairly state the composite view of the authors (if 
indeed they have one), but it will not be far amiss 
to say that they expect some kind of family life to 
endure. Rapid changes now taking place must be 
considered philosophically. Moral values embed- 
ded in the structure of man’s long history, his so- 
cial development, his moral growth, in the family 
itself, and in religion, permit no mere biological 
interpretation of human behavior, no succumbing 
to pure Freudianism. 

The book is notable for its attention to high 
religion and for consideration of family life in 
Islam, China, India, Russia, Latin America and 
America. Here is a volume to own, to study and 
re-study. — Wesner Fallaw, Professor of Religious 
Education, Andover Newton Theological School. 
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Present-day Y. M. C. A.—Czhurch Relations in 
the United States. By OWEN E. PENCE. New 
York: Association Press, 1948. ix + 196 pages. 
paper, $2.50. 

This book, prepared by Owen £. Pence, Associ- 
ation Press, 1948, is a summary and critique of 
nearly a dozen studies conducted between 1940 
and 1948 under the auspices of the Bureau of Rec- 
ord, Studies and Trends of the National YMCA 
Board. Nearly fifty individuals were involved, at 
least two-thirds of whom read the report before 
its final editing. 

The resulting material has been painstakingly 
reviewed by Dr. Pence, with scrupulous objectivity 
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and restraint. His conclusion is that the movement 
must thoughtfully re-examine its relationship to 
organized religion. He believes, and rightly in 
the judgment of this reviewer, that several years 
of conscientious, concentrated study by local 
groups, with a minimum of speeches, could be an 
occasion for spiritual growth on the part of all 
participants, including “leaders of the church.” 

Relationships to local churches, to church coun- 
cils, to councils of social agencies, to the USO, to 
the Roman Church, and their inter-faith aspects, 
as well as the religious affiliations of YMCA mem- 
bers and leaders, and the nature of the present 
YMCA constituency, are carefully appraised. Some 
readers will be disappointed that the movement 
cannot declare itself to be more definitely Protes- 
tant, others that it cannot be more inclusively inter- 
faith. Students of church councils will find here 
constructive criticism of a sort that ecumenical 
churchmanship will neglect it its peril. He who 
reads this “diagnostic report” carefully will see that 
the problem studied is far more difficult than 
many might suppose. He will be richly rewarded 
as to fact, as to method, as to contemporary respon- 
sibility and opportunity.— Ross W. Sanderson, 
New York City. 
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Philosophy of Religion: The Impact of Modern 
Knowledge on Religion. By FULTON J. SHEEN. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1948. xvii + 409 pages. $5.00. 

The perspective on philosophy of religion in 
this book is definitely neo-Thomist. Yet the treat- 
ment is not freighted with an excess of scholastic 
terminology or Medievalist learning. It is a mod- 
ern book, written with full awareness of the many 
currents of thought in the philosophy and litera- 
ture of our age. Much of it, in fact, is given to 
brilliant brief delineation of contending philosoph- 
ical positions within the several Zeitegeists of 
the centuries since the sixteenth. It might almost 
be called a story of modern philosophy in relation 
to religion. The pages sparkle with noted names 
and aphoristic characterizations. They are adorned 
with apt quotations from apovropriate literature. 
The reader is never wearied. Mere descriptive ex- 
position, however, is not the author’s purpose. An 
earnest argument runs through it all, to the effect 
that modern man, having abandoned the right use 
of reason according to the Great Tradition, has 
descended into the Avernus of irrationalism and 
thereby become frustrated man in need of salva- 
tion from inner futility and lack of significant pur- 
pose. This spiritual decline did not happen all at 
once. It is a growing malady. Monsignor Sheen 
traces its symptoms which advance through ration- 
alism, romanticism, mechanism, reaction against 
mechanism, to ultimate downright materialism, 
“that contempt of reason, glorification of senti- 
ment, myth and skepticism which reduces man to 
the level of animal or nature, and denies God.” 
(p. 83) 

It is a gloomy picture, but the author is not 
without a remedy for the ill. Man must relearn 


the metaphysical principles which undergird rec- 
ognition of the transcendence and immanence of 
God in order to restore purpose and value to hu- 
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man life. Monsignor Sheen sets forth again St. 
Thomas’s five ways of proving the existence of 
God, and also calls attention to the Prima Secun- 
dae of the Summa Theologica which is the Thom- 
istic treatise most applicable to frustrated man to- 
day. He illustrates the principles in terms of mod- 
ern knowledge, however, and it is evident he seeks 
to use the classical philosophy of Thomas to bring 
solace, comfort and guidance to the bewildered 
contemporary world. 

It is possible to appreciate much of the author’s 
analysis of unhappy outcomes in modern man’s 
spiritual adventurings. One may well share also 
his desire to bring light and leading to our shaken 
age. At the same time it may be questioned wheth- 
er his picture of the situation is complete. Post- 
Kantian explorations of non-rational depths in 
both cosmic and human nature have not been all 
loss and no gain, to be ascribed to aberrant misuse 
of reason. And recognition of the transcendence 
and immanence of God has been upheld in other 
ways than by resting solely on the arguments ad- 
duced by St. Thomas. St. Thomas, as Anton Pegis 
has said, “stood on a giant past.” For his work all 
Christian thinkers may well be grateful. That, 
however, does not mean that all solution must be 
found by a return to the past. In reading Monsig- 
nor Sheen’s interesting volume, it is well to re- 
member that the task of Christian reflective in- 
quiry is never completed and that the door must 
be held open for fresh insights in the present and 
the future. — Clarence H. Hamilton, Professor of 
Philosophy of Religion, Graduate School of Theol- 
ogy, Oberlin College. 
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Prophetic Religion, by J. PHILIP WYATT. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1947, 188 p. $1.75. 
This is a good popular treatment of the prophets. 

It is a book for both layman and minister. Put it 

in your church library. It begins with an eighteen- 

page thumb nail sketch of the prophets before 

Amos and of the books, lives, and messages of 

Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, Jeremiah, Ezekial and 

Second Isaiah. There follows a topical treatment 

of the more essential aspects of prophetic religion 

as illustrated in these seven prophets. Among the 
subjects discussed are the prophetic views of his- 
tory, sin and forgiveness, ritualism, the nature of 

God, and ritualism, the prophetic criticism of life, 

and the patriotism of the prophets. At the con- 

clusion of the discussion of each subject the view- 
point of Jesus is briefly noted. 

The author is constructive and liberal and of 
unquestioned scholarship. Very naturally not all 
scholars will share all his opinions, and some will 
disagree strongly with his conclusion that the 
prophets from Amos through Ezekiel rejected the 
sacrificial system in toto and advocated its aboli- 
tion, or that the prophets from Amos on were 
monotheists. Monotheism needs more careful 
definition than it is usually given. The author is 
Professor of Old Testament at the Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity School of Religion, Editor of the Journal 
of Biblical Literature, and a member of the Ameri- 
can Standard Bible Committee.— Herbert G. May, 
Professor of Old Testament, Graduate School of 
Theology, Oberlin College. 
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